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“YOU ARE WELCOME INDEKD TO DREADMERE ABBEY, LYNNETTE,” SAID LADY BOI RDILLON, WARMLY, 


POOR LITTLE LINNET. 


—10i— * 


CHAPTER I. 


It was half-past four o’clock on a warm Sep- 
tember afternoon, and the chief arrival platform 
of the great, Paidington Terminus was ail move- 
ment, din, and confusion, 

4 hot and mighty engine was hissidg in wrath- 
ful fashion, having come to a standstill at last ; 
aud was now belching forth clouds of soft, blue 
steam into the vast and wonderful network of 
the station roof. 

Cab-wheels went rattling over the stones with 
& more than deafening noise; passengers were 
flying precipitately to and fro in quest of luggage 
that could not be found ; with guard and porters 
seeming well-nigh frantic too, between the prayers 
aod imprecations of the miscellaneous throng by 
which they were surrounded and attacked so ini- 
patiently upon that baggage-etrewn platform from 
end to end, ; 

t was ‘the arrival of the express from the 
South-west of England which was causing all the 
bustle and din, 





In the midst of the mélée, with all the luggage, | 
goods and chattels, that she possessed in the | 
world gathered in a heap close to her side, and | 


there watched with much serious anxiety, dressed 
dowdily in country-made looking mourning gar- 
ments, all dusty and creased by third-class travel- 
ling, stood, patiently waiting and staring wistfully 
around her, aslender maiden, barely twenty years 
old, with a small pale dark face, and large brown 
eyes shadowed now with thought and perplexity. 

She looked, indeed, very young anc lonely, 
standing there in the eager, bustling crowd all 
by herself, with apparently neither friend nor 
companion near her ; and in truth she was feeling 
as she looked just then—very lonely and very 
friendless, 

Linnet was her name—Linnet Lethbridge; and 
that September afternoon eaw ber a human atom 
in the great busy world of London for the first 
time in all her experience of life. 

She had been travelling without rest or break 
from an early hour in the morning, and had yet 
to travel even further. 

Her destination—which she hoped vaguely to 
reach some time that evening—-was situated in 


‘the county of Suffolk; but, she being totally 





ignorant, after arriving in London, both as to 
where she should go or what she should do for 
the best, it had been promised Linnet that 
someone should meet her at the Paddington 
terminus, and thence accompany her aafely on 
t» Dreadmere Abbey, whither indeed she was 
really journeying on that golden September day 
—to Dreadmere Abbey, which in the future, the 
uvknown future ahead of her, was to be her 
home, 

“Pray, pardon me—you must be Miss Leth- 
bridge, I fancy ?” 

She turned quickly, looking up with relief and 
gladness into the man’s face. For it was a man 
who had addressed her—a rather tall, fair-haired, 
and handsome man—and she found that he was 
clore to her side, 

His voice had been raised considerably, for the 
din and hubbub around them everywhere were 
deafening still. 

“Yes,” eaid Linnet gratefully, and as clearly 
and distinctly as she could. “Iam Miss Leth- 
bridge. And I do trust that you are here to meet 
me!” 

There must have been a pitiful, pleading, 
almost confiding sort of note in the tones of the 
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girl, for the young man smiled as though amused 
at them rather, and nodded his fair curly head 


reassuringly—-a heacl which Linnet felt was very 
far avove the crown of her modest little black 
hat. 

Will you follow 
kindly, then 

Linnet said “ Yes” with slacrity, and her friend 
in need beckoned to a porter forthwith—-one 
happily within hail and at the- moment disen- 
gaged—who at once took in charge her small 

lection of luggage, preceding the stranger and 
herself to the four-wheeled cab that was waiting 
n readiness for them on the stones beyond the 
yp! ui form, 

Quickly and deftly were the trnnks hoisted to 


” 


me said the etranger 


the cab-roof, and as quickly and deftly did Linnet 
teel herself being assisted into the interior of the 


mouldy-smelling vehicle. 

Laud 90 this is a London cab!” thought she, 
rather ruefully. “I hope my boxes are safe up 
there, and will not break through overhead !” 

Then the porter received his fee, and the cab- 
man whipped up his poor lean jaded beast, and in 
the next instant Linnet and her unknown com- 
panion were jogging off and out of the station— 
out into the ceaseless hum and motion of the 
busy, crowded streets, where the walls and roofs 
of the grimy houses were flecked by the waving 
September sunshine, which somehow, thought 
country-bred Lionet, seemed sadly removed from 
its rightful element in that moiling, toiling Lon- 
don world ! 

“Talking now will be rather difficult work,” 
observed the stranger presently, as they jogged 
and rattled slong the Edgware-road, together 
with a dense line of other conveyances ; and-as 
he spoke he turned hie deep blue eyes, with a 
laughter-light in their depths, straight on to ‘her 
little brown face—“ it will make one’s throat too 
dry and sore. Had we not better wait until we 
gain a quieter part of the town ” 

“Much better, I.should say,” Linnet agreed, 
with a little smile, “ Though of course you know 
better than I.” 

“T expect you are feeling. very tired t” said the 
young man all the same. 

‘Tired 1” echoed she. “Oh, indeed I am! 
Have we very much farther to travel ? ” 

“Some little distance yet,” responded her 
companion gravely. .“I am sorry, Miss Leth. 
bridge, for your sake.” 

Linnet sighed. 

** And where are we going now--in this cab }” 
said she, 

‘To the station at Liverpool-street, and into 
the very heart of this great city,” he explained, 
as distinctly ag the jolting and jarring of the 
wretched cab would allow. “And then, you 
know, we start afresh etraight for Aggleatone, 
where we shall find the carriage from the Abbey 
waiting to take us home—really home at last, 
Miss Lethbridge,’ he said pleasantly. “Our 
journey by rail on the Great Eastern will not be 
more than a couple of hours—scarcely that, if we 
catch the right train,” 

* That is something to be thankful for,” paid 
Liunet simply. 

And then she fell to wondering whether he 
could be the Earl—Derrick Bourdilion $ And if 
not the Earl himeelf-—who ? 

As yet she did not know his name; and, 
womanlike, was very curious to discover it, 
resolved to find out then and there. 

“You know my name,” she said timidly. 
“ May [ know yours? I suppose, however, you are 
the Countess’s son—Lord Bourdillon ?” 

He stared at her in silence, and for a few 
seconds looked puzzled. 

The pleasant light faded out of his kindly 
blue eyes ; they became gravely sorrowful, darkly 


troubled, 


“No, Miss Lethbridge,” he auswered slowly, | old gentleman with gold-rimmed pince-nez. 
I am Gordon | also had a paper, which he crackled ‘nd ecowled 
le. Ifyou really did not know that—then I | 


I am not Derrick Bourdillon. 
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ought to have told you before.” 
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‘but [ am inclined to believe now that she forgot 
to do so, Because on the very day it was settled 
that you should come to the Abbey, she—the 
Countess—expressed a wish that I should be the 
person to meet you in tows. So here you see 
me.” mF 

So far Linnet was satiwfed, and wished to be 
quiet again. 

She leaned well back in the corner of the rum- 
bling cab, and gazed absently out of the window 
at the other caves and drays which now and then 
overtook their own vehicle with a rush in the 
crowded thoroughfares ; and once more Linnet 
fell to wondering and dreaming. 

Gordon Noble it seemed wae hie name—but 
who was he; what was he ? 

Strange, indeed, as he said, that the Countess 
herself had, in her last letter, mentioned nothiug 
whatever about him ! 

Was he then a great friend of the Countees’s, 
or a friend of Derrick Bourdillon’s perhaps the 
friend of both, or possibly the real friend of 
neither ? 

Surely, thought Linnet, this Gordon Noble 
had never met her on behalf of the Countess, in 
his capacity of steward, agent, or anything hire- 
ling of that denomination } 

Oh, no, she decided—~assuredly not. 

His every word, hisewhole bearing, bespoke the 
born gentleman, .t60° well, Hie dress and 
demeanour altogether had in them that indefin- 
able something vahich told simply yet unmistak- 
aby enough of refinement and gentle life. 

Seated by-@md-by in another railway-carriage, 
but now in a wehmy first-class compartment, with 
her new acquaintance sitting directly opposite to 
her, Linnet had then an excellent opportunity of 
studying narrowly and interestedly the face and 
figure, which to hergirlish, unsophisticated ideas 
assumed the very perfection of manly beauty— 
this Gordon Noble, this utter stranger, 

In years he was perhaps about six-and-twenty, 
with clean-cut features, and a wide, low, sun- 
tanned brow—looking as though he lived much 
in the open air. His round brown throat was 
beardless,and his tawny hair, close-cropped, had 
a curly glint in it. 

Even the long tan-coloured, drooping mous- 
tache coujd not wholly hide the almost womanly 
sweetness of expression that lurked about his 
mouth—on his lips, and at the corners of them. 
It was scarcely the mouth of a man, thought 
Linnet insensibly, it was so red and perfectly- 
formed. 

Hitherto existence for Linnet Lethbridge had 
been very quiet—absolutely uneventful. Never 
before in a!! her brief life had she met with such 
beauty and strength so faultlessly united in one, 

Watching him furtively as the train sped on, 
she wondered dimly if across the pathway of that 
new life which was yet to be faced, this Gordon 
Noble himself wowld ever come ? 

Should his own home happen to be in the 
neighbourhood of Dreadmere Abbey, she must of 
necessity meet him occasionally, particularly if 
he was an intimate friend of Lord Bourdillon and 
the Countess, Linnet told herself simply. And 
somehow in the bare thought there was an in- 
finite gentle satisfaction, 

It would be so pleasant to have such a friend 
as he, thought Linnet-—a friend so kind, and 
strong, and true, 

Yes, she was sure, quite sure, somehow, that 
he was true, 

Mr. Noble, discerning that his young charge 
was really weary, drew forth from 9 pocket of bis 
light dust.coat a 7'tmes newspaper, and proceeded 
forthwith to screen himself bebind the stiff broad 
sheeta, thus leaving Linnet considerately to her 
own cogitatious, 

There was only one other traveller in the 
carriage besides themselves—a_ pompous-looking 
He 


over at intervals. 
Linnet’s seat was easy and luxurious, and the 


" How should [ have known it, Mr. Noble?” | changing views and objects which met her dream- 


said Liunet, with a wondering look. 


“ Certainly 


ing gaze from the carriage window were pastoral 


the Countess promived me faithfully that someone | and soothing in the extreme—amber cornfields 


> me no name of any kind in her letter.” 


eLould meet me on my arrival in London, but she | 


‘That is strange,” he observed thoughtfully— | children, all 







and muscular reapers,with gleaming sickles 
grasped in theiz“bratea! ‘Bands ; browa-tinted 
Ok CEB. Gawn-beating sun, 





sprawling and sleeping under the heavy stooks of 
the farmer’s corn; a boy plodding over the 
stubble, whistling and carrying a dripping wooden 
beer-bottle ; a huge waggon piled high with 
golden grain which the cart-horses were dragging 
heavily towards the farm not far from the fielde, 
where the faint blue house-smoke curled up 

between the ricks and trees. . 

Flowering hedge-rows and green meadows with 
running streams, where the cattle stood meekly 
in the cool and pebbly shallows, swinging their 
long tails lazily to and fro, 

Dull looking cotteges, and cottages thrifty and 
happy-looking. Cottages with gardens, and cot- 
tages without them. Homesteads with stout 
ricks and straw-cocks, over which the sparrows, 
flew in clouds, and with poultry strutting blithely 
in the littered yards, waiting until the sun should 
go down for the night. : 

Presently Linuet ¢losed her eyes ; forgot where 
she was--forgot to view the pleasant country 
scenes through which they were rushing so fast, 
She closed her eyes instinctively, and @ vision of 
past days as it were took shape then before 
them. . 

Sheeaw ‘herself: once more as a little child, 
with a home near the coast of a southern county 
—a child whose Geting/ mother, happily, was in 
England with ber. aihame ; whose brave father, 
unbappily, was a soldier. far away, fighting ix 
burning india, . ‘ 

She beheldherself, néxt, as a youthful echolar 
-—a tinpGisciple;whose only teacher and monitor 
in all things was-the gentle, patient, educated 
mother who still wes watching and hoping for the 
brave father’s returns 

Ere long she saw herself in the character of 
would-becomforter, endeavouring vainly toassuage 
a bitter grief—a eudden blow which had plunged 
a hoping, waiting, joyfully-expectant heart into 
the awful desolation. and loneliness of early 
widowheod. PP 

Thus it-had been that)she could never recol- 
lect her own father, »She was an infant when 
Colonel Lethbridge left England for India ; and 
the brave soldier-father had never returned to 
home, wife, and child. 

Then—oh, last sad change of all !—she beheld 
herself as 8 solitary young mourner, bending 
despairingly over a bed of:death | 

“Linnet,” breathed the dying woman, “I a» 
going fast tohim whom you cannot remember, 
dear. Heand I will be together again after long 
and dreary years of cruel separation ;-aad if it 
were not for the thought that Iam leaving you, 
little Linnet, alone, quite alone, behind me, I 
should be more than happy to go. As it is—” 
here the poor mother sobbed weakly, and her 
speech broke off—‘ Ob, Linnet, darliog, what is 
to become of you when I am no longer here !” 

Linnet did not know and could nob answer. 
But she feltas though death with that beloved 
roother would be infinitely preferable to life with- 
out her, 

They had few real friends in the little Somer- 
setshire town where they lived, and in the wide 
world beyond it even still fewer relatives. 

Linvet and her mother had ever been all in all 
in life to each other, and neit! er of them could 
remerober the name of anyone 1.0 whom the young 
orphan might turn for solace and shelter in the 
hour of dread bereavement which was then 80 
near at hand--not one whe might be willing to 
offer her a permanent corner by \ heir hearth. 

And young as she wae, Linnet.could not dwell 
alone. y 

“Vet there is, afterall, I believe, one, and only 
one in this world, who would take you, and love 
you, and shelter you always, Linnet, for my sake, 
Mrs. Lethbridge had said at last, “and that one 
good Samaritan, you know, is your godmother— 
once the nearest and dearest friend of my vanished 
youth. I mean Lady Bourdillon. I have nob 
seen her for years, though she lives at Dreadmere 
still. But you know how often I have spoken of 
her to you, Linnet. My darling, you muet write 
to the Countess without delay. She, I trust aud 
believe with al! my heat, will give you a home at 
the Abbey—will cherish and love you, Linnet, as 
though you were a daughter of her own.” 

Aud so in that hovr of direst need, Linnet, at 
the dictation of her dying parent, had writiep 
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to the Countess, her godmother ; but when Lady 
Bourdillon’s reply arrived, the friend of her 
youth was lying cold and silent for ever. 

To the last, however, Mrs, Lethbridge prayed 
and trusted that the Countess’s answer might be 
favourable to her request, and the widow's 
prayer was granted. 

Lady Bourdillon herself had always been more 
or leas of a myth to Linnet, though the Countess’s 
name, from ber childhood upward, had been 
familiar eoough in her ears through hearing it so 
frequently on her mother’s lips, 

Livnet had heard, too, that the Bourdillon 
family, a proud as well as a very ancient one, 
had been famous for good deeds, as well as 
notorious for bad ones ; that the good deeds un- 
happily, had been few and far between, and the 
evil ones, alas, numerous indeed | 

She had listened with something like awe to 
the old traditions of the Bourdillon family which 
her mother had been won’t sometimes to tell her, 
as @ child, in the quiet winter gloaming before 
tea; had listened with breathless interest to the 
various legends of the old mansion where the 
Bourdillons had lived and died overa marvellous 
stretch of years amounting to centuries. 

And, lastly, Linnet had heard, darkly and 
wysteriously, so to say, of the wild, recklegs life 
and evil doings of Derrick Bourdillon, “ the black 
Karl,” the Countess’s only son, who, ever absent 
from his home, it was rumoured, where his pre- 
sence was 80 sorely needed, was squandering 
madly his own inheritance, and the funds a more 
prudent father had saved and hoarded before 
hint. 

or the old lord of Dreadmere was dead, and the 
young one reigned ; and the Countess, in her 
ataiely widowhood, was left all alone to sigh and 
mourn with a breaking heart over the perverted 
course of a prodigal son, 

To Linnet it was a family shrouded in mystery 
und romance, @ race to dream of, to wonder over, 
and to pity ; and \when, about @ month subse- 
quent to her mother’s death, everything being 
settled—after which settlement she was thankful 
to find herself not quite so poor as she had ex- 
pected to be—she was prepared to leave for ever 
the place where she had been born and reared, 
she scarcely knew whether she was glad or fright- 
ened to be almost on the threshold of the Abbey 


at last ! 








“ Ageleatone !” a voice wasshouting somewhere 
outside the carriage. 

And within it Gordon Noble was saying quietly: | 
“This is Agglestone station, and our destination. | 
Are you asleep, Miss Lethbridge ?” 

Linnet roused herself then, and put up her 
dusty black veil. 

“IT think I really must have been,” aaid sbe, 
her little pale dark face colouring. “ Is this our 
journey’s end }” i 

“Yea,” said Gordon, “this is Agglestone. | 
Yonder, you see, by the white palings, stands 
the carriage from the Abbey, waiting to take us 
on to Dreadmere.” 

Linnet was looking thoughtfully out of the 
window when the train stopped; and then the 
guard threw open the door, and Gordon Noble 
helped her out. ' 

As for the old gentleman in the farther corner, 
he never moved. Few passengers besides Linnet 
nd Mr. Noble alighted at Agglestone Station. 

“Let me take you out to the carriage first ; | 
iiterwards I will attend to your luggage myself,” | 
Mr. Noble said to Linnet. “This way.” 

| 
| 





She followed him wearily along the whole 
iength of the white-boarded station, with its 
gaudy flower beds, and nasturtium borders 
marked neatly round with flinte, and out there 
uto the country road where, ia the early dusk, 
1 hinabeving family coach, open at the top, with 
& pair of dappled grays, was waiting by the 
Paioge beyond the station. 

He left her seated in the great old carriage, 
and revuraed, accompanied by a chocolate-liveried 
footmen, Lo the narrow wayside placform. 

Five minutes later Mr. Noble was seated in the 
carriage beside Liniet, the luggage was packed 
iu the jaggage-cart, and the fat old powdered 
coavhmanand his long-skirted fellow were perched | 
“gether upoa the chariot box. | 
The evening shadowe were already deepenivg, 





the line of vermilion in the west was paling 
gradually into darkness, 

A few harvest-folk and gleaners straggled 
homeward past the carriage as it stood, 

The men touched their hat-brims to Gordon 
Noble, and the women curtsied low. 

From the station, as the train steamed slowly 
out of it, a clock struck the hour of seven. 

“Ts it indeed so late?” exclaimed Linnet in- 
voluntarily, 

“ Yes,” smiled Gordon, “ that is the right hour. 
Are you comfortable, Miss Lethbridge ?” 

“Thank you, perfectly,” replied she. 

‘*Home !”’ called Gordon to the men-servants 
on the box. And again they moved on, 





CHAPTER II. 


Now between majestically-wooded hills with 
dewy mists enwreathing them-—-alopg a broad, 
hedge-bordered turnpike-road from which the 
dust was scattered by the heavy coach- 
wheels, 

The eveaing sky avove their heads was purple 
now, with the western glory gone; the darknes: 
stealing around the hedges warned them that 
September nights grow sombre quickly. 

Struggling radiantly through a thicket on their 
left was the bold clear light of the harvest- 
moon, 

“Ts the Abbey far from the town of Aggle- 
stone?” Linnet asked her companion, timidly, 

“A little more than a mile,” Gordon informed 
her. “But Agglestone is merely a village, you 
know.” 

Even as he spoke, they came upon the begin- 
ning of a massive brick wall clothed partly with 
ivy, and topped by the branches of the huge 
trees which grew on the other side of it, 

“* Here is the park,” added Gordon Noble, 
“A quarter of a mile or so farther on, and we 
shall reach the lodge-gates. Agglestone village 
proper lies in that direction.” 

And he indicated a side road and hand-post 
past which they were then rolling in the heavy 
old chariot. 

As they turned in at the park gates Linnet 
had time to observe that the lodge itself even 
resembled a miniature Abbey. Ita little cell-like 
casements peeped out from a wealth of ivy, and 
other creepers embowered the porch and crowned 
the low gabled roof, 

The pillars of the ponderous gates were 
surmounted by griffins’ heads, which looked in 
the gathering gloom as if they were mouthing and 
snarling across at each other. 

Once in the parkland the dusk seemed to close 
in all at once; the trees were thick overhead ; 
and a sudden stiliness appeared to have settled 
on everything around, poor little Linnet thought 
with a shiver. 

The chariot-wheels made less noise here then 
on the hard public road they had left; they 
rolled more easily and softly; and Linnet 
fancied that the ground of the avenue must be 
grassy and .moss-grown, and pussibly seldom 
traversed. 

Yet the muffied sound which the swift wheels 
made was eufiicient to scare some solitery bird of 
night, which, fluttering heavily from an over- 
hanging branch, flew with a weird hoarse croak- 
ing noise to a bough farther on. 

It seemed to Linnet that thera was an air of 
extreme sadness about the place everywhere, 
as they drew nearer and nearer to the Abbey ; 
and the young girl shivered again in spite of 
herself. 

“You are chilly as well as tired, [ can plainl 
see,” Mr. Noble said kindly. “Never mind, 
Miss Lethbridge —~ you shall rest to your 
heart's content in a very few moments 
now,” 

Round a broad curve or sweep of the drive 
they approached the front of a huge irregular 
stone building, which in the twilight looked 
solemn and beautiful. 

The harvest-moon shoue palely on some of the 
lattices, and Linnet thought that they looked 
like the windews of some lovely old church or 
cathedral, 





There was a gloomy porch over the door but 
there were no steps to ascend—the great door 
opened flatly out on to a wide square of stone 
paving, which struck ice-cold to Linnet’s tired 
little feet. 

Pawing through the entrauce lobby, Linnet 
was met at once on the threshold of the hall by 
her dead mother’s friend, Lady Bourdillon, 
the godmother whom she bad never seen 
before. 

In an instant the timid glance of her eyes took 
in completely the picture that rose aa it were 
before them, 

Every detail of it does ehe remember clearly to 
this day—though many a long year has passed 


| over her head since that night. 


A lofty, antique chamber—that hall ab Dread- 
mere Abbey--lighted dimly by a chandelier 


| depending from the Gothic roof, The great 


carved stairway winding upward on one side 
was shrouded mysteriously in shadow and 
gloom. 

Oaken panelling and oaken doors darkened the 
great hall all round, and the Persian rugs- 
and wild-beast skins were deliciously soft under 
foot, 

Advancing towards Linnet there came a dame 
of high degree, attired in a trailing gown of 
gleaming black satin, with a good deal of pricelese 
lace crowning and drapicg her  silver-whitg 
hair. 

The black-satin robe was open at the throst, 
being relieved and softened there by the 
snowy fine folds of a picturesque lace necker- 
chief, 

The carriage of the dame was stately, not to 
say proud, and her face beautiful, Linnet thought 
—a face it was with thin, aquiline features, and 
the mouth a little stern, the sloe black brows and 
eyes and colourless ivory skin contrasting forci- 
bly with the silver-white hair. 

Tt was a face that was no stranger to suffering 
and pain-—~stern patience and resignation were 
stamped there upon the Countess’s cold pale 
brow. 

The yellow wrinkled hands were extended to 
Linnet, and the jewels on them flashed as the 
rings caught the rays of the waxen lights in the 
chandelier overhead 

, Linnet nearly gasped os she remembered what 
a shabby little figure she must appear, standing 
there before her Countess godmother all shy and 
dusty and insignificant. But Lady Bourdillon 
spoke, and soon put the poor ehild at her 
ease, 

“So Gordon has brought you safely here,” she 
said ; and the accompavying smile was very warm 
and earnest. “You are welcome indeed to 
Dreadmere Abbey, Lynnette ; and although I am 
a staid and particular old woman, you must try 
to feel at home with me as soon as you can, my 
dear. Dv you think that you will find the task 
a hard one, Lynnette!” 

Then she kissed the young girl, and the kind 
words brought the ready tears to her eyes, She 
threw her arms impulsively around the 
Countess’s neck, and drew down the stately, 
silvery head to a level with her own. 

“You are very, very good to me, Lady Bour- 
dillon,” she whispered gratefully, through her 
tears; “and thank you a thousand times for 
welcoming me so kindly.” 

*T shail love you for your mother’s sake,” the 
Countess said, ‘‘ You are very like what she 
used to be when we were girls together-—smali, 
slight, and dark. Yes, for her dear sake,” she 
added gently, “ you are very welcome, Lynnette.” 

*¢ Linnet,” if you do not mind,” said the young 
girl beseechingly. “The name that way suits 
me better, far better, than the other. Dear 
mother herself always said ao, and never called me 
Lynnette.” 

‘Yes, Lynnette was her own name, of course,” 
said the Countess softly, while the stern lips 
parted again in a smile that was balf tender, half 
sad.  Linnet isa curious abbreviation for the 
other, my dear.” 

“ But I should feel unlike myeelf if you called 
me anything else,” declared Linnet Lethbridge, 
humbly, 

Aud the Countess kissed her again, and pro 
mised to remember in the future, 
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in | neat, plainly-dressed, homely-looking servant, of | 


As she spoke, Mr. Gordon Noble hastened in 
from a colloquy with the coachman. 

Lady Bourdiilon’s dark eyes, resting on Gordon, 
seemed to brighten and look lees worn, Linret 
could not fail to observe. 

“I have come in only to say good-niglit,” he 
observed cheerily, “ Now that I bave convoyed 
Mis: Lethbridge «safely into your keeping, Lady 
Bourdillon, my services are no longer required.” 

And he Jaughed that pleasant laugh of his, 

“Oh, but surely, Gordon, you will etay and 
dine with us?” persuaded the Countess, with a 
distressed look. “ Why need you return home 
yet? Ic is but a quarter to eight now. Stay, 
Gordon—please |” 

“Thank you, I must not,” he answered his 
deep blue éyes quite serious now. “Irene is ull 

ue to-night—and the whole day she has spent 
by herself, you know, Lady Bourdillon. When 
] left this morning I promised her that I would | 
get back to Windywaste just as early as I possi- 
bly could. If 1 may, 1 will bring her over to the 
Abbey for luncheon to-morrow, and introduce her 
to Miss Lethbridge. You will like Irene, f think, 
Miss Lethbridge,” he added, turning to Linnet. 
“She is the dearest and most lovable girl in the 
world.” 

“Ts she?” returned Linnet vaguely, a little 
chilly feeling just touching her heart umaccount- 
ably, as she wondered almost inseasibly who this 
Irene might be. 

‘Yes--J think so,” he smiled, “which perhaps 
however in the cireumetances is only natural. 
Well, good-night, Mise Lethbridge—good-night 
Lady Bourdillon. You will see me as usnal in 
the morning.” 

And then he opened for himself the massive 
Jo¥by door, and passed out into the utter stillness 
and meonlight beyond 

Linnet, at her bidding, followed the Countess 
into a lofty reception-room. Like the great 
Gothic hall, it was lighted dimly by wax candles 
mily, and had several lozepge-shaped windows 
down the whole length of one side of it. 

All the furniture it contained was of a bygone 
date, with @ certain depressing air of old-world 
splendour over everything, suggestive of the 
manners and fancies of a century or s0 ago, 

Once in this sombre apartment—evidently a 
drawing-room of its kind—and alone with the 
Countess there, Linvet’s severely restrained curios- 
iby could no longer be kept in bounds. 

‘‘ Lady lourdillon,” eaid she, in her pretty 
timid way, “may 1 ask the question? Who is 
Mr. Gordon Noble? And why did he, a total 
stranger, raeet me in London to-day?” 

Linvet noticed that the Couutess’s thin lips | 
became thinner—that her black eyes gleamed | 
viinost fiercely under their fine, arched dark | 

rows | 

But after a slight pause, she anawered gently | 

i ougl = i 

‘it is only natural that you should desire to | 
w, Linnet ; sot 











t will tell you. Gordon Noble | 
is to me what--what—” and again she paused, | 
turning her face from Linvet--“ what my own 

on should properly be ; that is, my advi-er, my | 
mnnanager, my protector in all things, Without 
Gordon Noble, the estate of Dreadmere Abbey | 


would be in a eimply ruined condition, aud every- | bare idea. “ I would much rather wait on myself, | 


thing would be lost—lost irretrievably. 
ia its saviour. He is brain and right hand to me. 
tie is Derrick’s beat friend. 
apeak lightly, though the pain was deeper than 
ever in her eyes, “ you are tired out, I can see, 
lea ild, You must have eome tea now, aud 
retire to bed immediately after dinner, You 
shall hear more about Gordon Noble to-morrow, 

questioned Linnet, 





Aad-—and whe is Irene?” 
speaking on the in:pulze of the moment. 
“Jrene Noble--his gizter—a twin-sister to 
whom he is Aevoted!s attached. They live at 
Windy waste together.” 
What a singular name |” said little Linnet, 
ypeuing her eyes. “Js that their home, then, 
Lady Bourdiilon ?" 
‘Yes, my dear; they live there. And now not 
snother question --I will not allow it. You shall 
go at once te your room,” 





And the Countess pulled the bell-rope peremp- 


boat 
The bell was answered by a serving-woman—a 


Gordon | 


But,” trying to| “ Very good, ma’am,” returned Phoobe. 


about thirty years, of o rather grim countenance, 
| hard but honest. 

* Phocbe,” said the Countess, “be so good as to 
show Miss Lethbridge upstairs, and get her some 
tea. Linnet, my dear, I am waiting dinner for 
you, so do not be long. Still, if you would rather 
not come down again to-night, tell me s»., 
should be glad of your society, however, if you 
are not too fatigued ?” 

She looked wistfully at the young girl as she 
spoke. 

Linnet was already at the door with Phobe. 
Yarda lay between the Countess and herself, and 
yet Linnet could see that the tears were glisten- 
ing in those dark stern eyes of her godmother. 

“ Indeed—-indeed I would rather come down to 
you,” she said earnestly ; and the Countess, she 
felt, was pleased at her decision. 

“Her jadyship is awful lonely, ma'am,” re- 





| marked the stolid Phosbe, freely, albeit respect- 


fully, as she conducted the young stranger acroes 
the gloomy Gothic hali and up the great shallow 
stairway to the panelled gallery above, ‘‘ and ’tis 
truly a good thing that you have come to the 
Abbey to bear her company. [t is only right and 
proper that she shonid have someone young and 
cheerful about her constant-like ; and of course 
Miss Irene, you know, canpot be at the Abbey 
with her ladyship always; because she’s gob Mr. 
Gordon to look after at home yonder, at Windy- 
waste.” 

“T see,” assented Linnet, absently. 
you, Phebe, may I inquire }~—not, I think, the 
housekeeper {” 

“No, ma'am, I’m Phavbe Slack, the Countess’s 
owo maid, Iam Mrs Kidd’s niece, though ; and 
my aunt Mrs, Kidd is the housekeeper at the 
Abbey.” 

“Oh, I see,” said Linnet again. “ What a 
tine old place this is, Phasbe 1 Why, the farther 
ove gets into it, the more church-like it appears 
to be 1” 

“Yes, ma'am,” agreed Phasbe—and from that 
evening henceforward she alwaye called poor little 
Linnet “ ma’am "—- “and one part of the builq, 
ing was a church once upon a time ; leastways a 
chapel. But it is all in ruins, now, and isn’t of 
no use whatever.” 

They were in the principal corridor upstairs as 
Phosbe spoke, in which were entrances to other 
passages, and many stout oaken doors likewise. 
Presently they turned a corner and proceeded 
down @ narrower corridor, which terminated in 
a large uncovered window, arched and latticed aud 
stained gloriously in the upper panes. 

Linnet discovered that, like all the rest of the 
house, her own apartments were old-fashioned 
and quaintly furnished io the extreme, and scented 
with lavender aud pot-pourrt. 

Phorbe lighted the candles upon the spindle- 
legged dressing-table, and then turned her grim, 
hard countevance on Linnet. 

“ What can J do for you, ma'am ?”’ she inquired, 
in her stolid way. ‘“Caa I unpack for you or 
anything? Your trunks are in-the dressing- 
room?” 

“Oh, no?” said Linnet, almost alarmed at the 
thank you. a 
| my life lopg.” 
you be able to fiud your way down alone, ma’am, 

do you think ?” 
| ‘} think so, But if I should lose myself, 
| Phoebe, I shall scream out, and I daresay some- 


> | one will hear me,” said Linnet, rather nervously. 


} “J am not sure of that, ma’aa,” rejoined 
| Phoabe, grimly, * because, you see, we are all so 
far away. You are sure that [ caungt help you ?” 
“ Oh, quite eure, thank you |” 
“Then [ wiil go and get your tea, ma'am,” 
| Phosbe Slack had already reached the bed- 
| room door, when the sensation of curiosity, which 
| somehow she could not restrain, prompted Lin 
net to say, hurriedly : 
“ Phoxbe—wait one moment, please !” 
“ Certainly, ma'am.” 
| : . 
| “ Phoobe—tell me-—I should like to know, Is 
| —is Lord Bourdillon himself at home? Is he in 
the house to-night?” Liunet asked, 


“Who are | 


I have been accustomed to do so all 


* Will | 


Phoove stared at her questioner in a sort of 
| scared incredulous fashion. 
“TI beg your pardos, ma’am,” she stam 
mered at last, “ but did you really say-——” 
;  Linnet looked at her, wonderingly. 

“T only asked you whether the Earl—the 
Countess’s son—Lord Bourdillon were at bome 
and in the house or not,” she said. 

Then Phoobe Slack cast a frightened glance over 
her shoulder, and her hard features grew pale as 
| ashes, 

} 4 No,” she breathed then, “and thank 
Heaven for it, say I! Oh, gracious goodness, Miss 
Lethbridge, if you haven't been and made me 
almost afraid to go back through those dark hor- 
rible passages all alone! Why did you go and 
mention his jordship’s name,”” whimpered Phoobe, 
—‘‘and me up here with only this bleseed night- 
lamp in my hand! I shall start and shriek at 
every shadow I see—I shall—and have the vald 
shivers all night now!” 

| Linnet gazed at the serving-woman in speechless 
amazement; on account of ber freedom of manner 
for one thing, and because of her extraordinary 
language for another, 

Aud she had but uttered the name of Derrick 
Bourdillon, the Countess’s son, Phoebe’s master, 
and the lord of Dreaimere Abbey ! 

What did it meam} Was Phebe Slack going 
out of her mind, or was she crazed already ? 

“That will do Phoebe, thank you,” Linnet 
said then, as stiffly as she knew how— TI can 
manage alone, now. You may go,” 

And Phoebe went; looking, as little Liunet 
thought, simply scared out of her wits. 

And then Linnet began to feel frightened too 
—a prey to a burthen of troubled thoughts, and 
wild dim fancies concerning this desolate old 
home, the evil master of which she had yet to 
know | 

Somehow, even at that early date, she dreaded 
the inevitable meeting with Derrick Bourdillon. 

And now Phabe—that foolish Phoebe Slack— 
had rendered matters infinitely worse ! 

Though Lionet knew it not, the black Karl's 
shadow lay already acroas her path ! 





(To be continued.) 








ELSIE, THE ORPHAN. 


—20:— 





It was in the flowery month of May, and every 
girl in the “ Home” had brought a little knot of 
violets to Elsie Vaughan’s room—a sorb of fare- 
well offering, rendered with many tears and kisses, 
for this, of all days, was the day that Elsie was 
going away—Elsie, who had grown up in their 
midst, who had even taught in the little school 
and taken music lessons at the same piano with 
the matron’s niece. 

Elsie wis in rare luck. She was to be com- 
pavion toa rich and somewhat capricious lady 
| who wanted a sort of live plaything that should 
| be more even-tempered than her parrot and pret 
tier than her Skye terrier. 

Mrs, Mifflia had visited the ‘‘ Home,” and there 
had chanced to see Elsie conducting her little 
kinder-garten class, a tall, fair young girl, with 
| limpid gray eyes, browa hair waving away from 
a low forehead, and small, straight features. 

“She’s like my dead Marian,” sobbved Mrs. 
Mif_in, “She's exactly what my Marian would 
have grown up to be.” 

And so Mrs; Mifflin promptly adopted Elsie 
| Vaughan, and the girl found herself transformed, 
| with startling suddenness, from a friendless waif 
| sheltered by the bleak walls of an orphan’s home, 
to the petted darling of a Fifth Avenue palace. 

Think of it,” said the matron, lugubriously, 
shaking out the folds of her pocket-hanudkerchiel. 
“Ten years thie very blessed day since that dear 
| old Doctor Evelyn brought you from the hospital, 
where your poor ma died, erying your darling 
eyes out, with a big rag doll in your arms, and a 
scarlet cap, for all the world like Little Red 
Ridivug Huod. And says he, ‘Stay here with 
| this kind lady, my dear, to tea,’ eays he, ‘and 
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“That wasn’t quite the way of it, Aunt Abby,” 
said the niece, laughing, “The doctor sat out in 
his carriage, and Mr. Edgar Evelyn brought Elsie 
in, crying and hugging her doll. And he kissed her 
good-by—he, a grown young gentleman, with the 
handsomest moustache I eversaw. And says he: 

“*Don’t fret, child; I’m coming back after 
you one of thesé days,’ 

“*To marry me?’ says Elsie, stopping her 
sobs all at once. 

“*Of course,’ says he, ‘When you're big 
enough,’ ” 

“ And Elsie’s been looking out for hira ever 
since,” said Rachel Nairn, the next oldest girl, 
not without a certain infusion of malice in her 
tone, 

Elsie smiled a cold, moonlight sort of smile. 

“Children are such unreasoning creatures,” 
said she, ‘‘Of course, they all have to be 
wheedled into coming here at firat; but Mra. 
Garrett is so kind, they're always glad to stay !” 
and the moonlight of the smile changed to the 
softest eunshive as she stooped her tall head to 
kiss the matron’s apple-face, “ People talk about 

au orphan’s lot being so desolate, but I have 
always been a happy orphan here |” 

So she atepped into the Mifflin carriage, as roy- 
ally ag any princess might have done, and drove 
away over the wild violets that the infant class 
had picturesquely scattered along the road—for 
everyone loved Elsie at the Home. 

At Mre, Miffiin’s the road of life was stil! carpet- 
ed with flowers fer this adopted daughter, and 
the first thing the old lady did waa to vindicate 
her claim to womanhood by turning matchmaker. 

“V’m sure, my dear,” said she, “that he ia in 
love with you. Of course I’ve heard some sort of 
a rumour of some girl in hie native place that he 
was fond of ; but only think of it, he has lived 
ibroad for ten years! And that English cousin 
of his, whose estates he has inherited, was most 
anxious for him to marry well. You like bim— 
lon’t you, Elsie?” 

“ Yes, I like him, mamma.” 

For the old ledy had insisted on Elsie’s calling 
her by the sweet maternal name. 

**Couldn’t you teach yourself to love him, 
darling?” she coaxed, : 

Elsie smiled a little, as she plucked ‘a full-blown 
rose from the conservatory wall 

“Tmust wait until I am asked for that,” said 
she. 

“A girl can teach herself almost anything, 
Elsie,” pleaded the old lady, with wistful eyes. 

“ But not that, mamma,” 

“You are so cold, so calm, so like a statue of 
snow,” fretted Mrs, Mifflin, “I sometimes wonder 
if you have a heart, Elsie,” 

There could ecarcely have been any doubt in 
her mind as to this point, could she have looked 
into the lilac-and-gold boudoir, where Elsie paced 
up and down in her bali-gown, that night, with 
diamond stars in her hair and a cluster of crushed 
roses in her bosom, her hauds twisted together, 

he curle pushed away from her forehead. 

“Tlove him! Ilove him! I love him!” she 
repeated to herself. ‘‘ Oh, heaven, that I should 
iiave surrendered my heart so blindly to one who 
has never asked for it!” 

But the next evening, when Mr. Colbridge met 
Risie at a fashionable musicale, he led her into 
the eecluded palm-house, a silent, fragrant spot, 
with an arched glass roof overhead, and here and 
there the golden star of an incandescent light. 

_ “Do you care for the music?" he asked wist- 
fully. ** Wouldn’t you rather sit Lere by this 


Y’ll come back for you to-morrow.’ And then | 


| testimony of his own eyes, 


{ #4 ghost?” she repeated. 


“Yes-—the ghost of an unfulfilled duty,” he 
spoke, with a hard laugh. “ [saw one last mght. I 
had mapped out my path in life, but there, 
directly across the road, stood the ghost. Years 
ago, Miss Mifflin, I engaged myself to a girl, partly 
by way of joke is 

“Such things are never-—a joke,” said Elsie, 
watching the lotus buds eway to and fro, 

“No, I know. I had nearly forgotten it. I 
suppose she has quite forgotten it. She was 
only a child, you know. But then across my road 
the ghost beckons me—the ghost of that old-time 
vow |” 

Both were silent for a moment. 

“* Miss Mifflin, you shall be my conscience,” soid 
Coibridge, passionately. “‘ By your verdict I will 








years ago!” 

And then, like a penitent of old, breathing out 
the secrets of his heart in the confessional cell, 
Colbridge told Elsie ail. 

She sat listeuing, like the snow statue to which 
her adopted mother had compared her. 

So,” he concluded, abruptly, “I am going 
there to-morrow to redeem my troth, if you tell 
me that it must be so,” 

“Tt must be so,” she said, calmly. 

“Elsie! And you pronoutice the sentence !"’ 

Her head drooped ; her face was very pale in 
the electric lights. 

Only a seoond and then the palm-house was 
full of gay figures, and her hostess was beside 
her, begging her to siog Beethoven's “ Adelaide.” 

“Only for one day, Mrs. Garret,” said Elsie, 
“let me be among you as I was before—th 
teacher of the kindergarten class, in my old browf’ 
gown like a robin’s pludfage. Happy? Yes, of 
course I am happy ; but I want to be Elsie, the 
orphan, again just for one sweet day. Nobody 
must ask any questiona, nobody must be surprised; 
only let me have my way.” 

“Well, I never did !” said Mra. Garrett. 

And when the noontime came, the little chil- 
dren ran out into the fields again, just as they had 
done a year ago, to gather violets for Miss 
Vaughan. 

“J dreamed about her lest week,” said Freda 
Hopgeod, the yellow-headed prize scholar, “so I 
"moat knew she was coming back.” 

But the violet baskets were not half filled, when 
there came a tap at the great lion- headed knocker 
on the door, 

Elsie, sitting in the sunshine, with her cheeks 
rose-red and her old brown gown belted around 
her slim waist, started a little. 

“Mise Elsie Vaughan ?” Mrs. Garrett's strident 
voice repeated. “Is she to home? Well, yes— 
no. She's been gone a year, but—she’s to home 
now. I don’t know, really, how I’m goiug to 
toake you understand. She ain’t an orpban no 
longer—that is—- Why, yes, I s’pose you can 
walk in. She’s here.” 

‘Tall and stately, like Sir Galahad of old, Mr. 
Colbridge entered the school-room, where the 
little slates were piled and the blackboard yet 
bore signs of a lengthened encounter with “ sim- 
ple division.” 

The teacher roca up to meet him, her limpid 
eyes shining, her face all alight, both hands held 
out, 

“ My love of eleven years ago,” she eaid, softly, 
“ you bave come to take me away.” 

He stood a second as if incredulous of the 


“ Elsie!" he gasped. 





marble-edged fountain? Besides, [ have some- 
thing to tell you.” 

Elsie murmured some inaudible reply. 

The fragrance of the lotus blooms, the drip of | 
the falling water, the consciousness of Colbridge's 
presence, all combined to make a sort of dream. 
Weill, so let it bes. It could not last long now, 

Side by side they sat in the pearly sparkle of 
the incandeacent.lights, The lotus buds swam 
on the water, a palm-tree swayed in some unseen 
Caethet, Colbridge broke the silence with an 
effort. 

“ Did you ever see a ghost?” said he. 

Elsie etarted, 


you long ago, though the little orphan girl had 
grown out of your memory. I have loved you all 
this time, and I am here waiting for you to 
redeem your promise,” 

* But, Miss Mifilin-——” 

“T am not Miss Mifflin. They called “me by 
that name when they adopted me, but Iam little 
Elsie Vaughan, all the same—ihe little Elsie who 
has never left off loving Edgar Evelyn all this 
time, though the heir of the Colbridge’s has 
stepped into his place. Oh, my carling, if you 
had played the poor Jittle orphan false, I never, 
never could have loved you as I do now.” 


abide. Am I to abandon my life’s brightest | 
future all for the sake of a careless word spoken 


“Edgar Evelyn,” she said jopbusly, “T knew | 


shouting troop at the outside door, “don’t take 
your violets in just now. Miss Vaughan has a 
friend with her.” 

She spoke in carefully guarded accents, but it 
| was not three minutes before everybody in the 
| Home for Orphans knew all about Elsie’s love 

story. 
| Aud when Mr, Colbridge took her away, the 
| children were all waving their tiny handkerchiefs 
on the doorstep, and the bugyy wheels rolled 
over heaps and heaps of blue violets, 

And Mrs. Mifflin, when she saw her, cried out 
rapturous|y, — 

“Oh, Mr. Colbridge, Iam so glad. Our snow 
statue has found her heart at last!” 








C OBRELLA., 
=--10I—= 
CHAPTER XXXIV.---(continued.) 


No wonder she drove a hard bargain with such 
prospects in store. The Count bad calmly, and 
with befitting suppressions and amendments 
given a sketch of the true state of affaire, and 
although Phosbe, with some lingering sparks of 
humanity in her bosom, called him a scoundrel 
and a rascal (to herself), yet she prudently added 
“ What was done was done.” 

The girl was deprived—for the present, any- 

g i T 
how---of her reason. [Tt would be all the same 


| to her where she was, for she had no sense to 
know. 

Her money was no use to her now, and lote of 

people wanted it badly. She would be comfort. 


able enough with her, that she would for certain. 
And ag the job was going, she (Phoebe) might just 
as well have the haudling of the money as any 
one else. Nay, better, for was she not an old 
family servant, «cd remembered Cinderella's 
mother ? 

Thus she silenced her own doubts, threttled 
ker too-clamorous conscienve, and clasped haads 
in the bargain. 

Next she bustled about, and got breakfa 
made herself smart, and tripped over for ch 
apothecary, whilst Lorenza devoured an ample 
meal, 


Hie night’s row had made him hungry. He 
retired cautiously out of the room when the iiitle 
sbrivelled knock-kueed timid-looking apothecary 
made his appearance to examine Phobe’s nicce, 
who had always been queer in her head, ant had 
had a fall getting out of a cart, coming over to 
her aunt’s the eveniug before. 

Thus was the story poured forth quite glibly 
with every appearance of truth to the sympa 
thetic, deluded little medicine man, who nodded 
his head and leagthened his face at every sentence, 
and then turned to examine the insensible, or 
sleeping object on the sofa. 

“ Dear, dear, dear,” he ejaculated, ae he care 
fully removed the bandage. “ Aye, this is very 
bad! It,” interrogatively, “looks more like a 
blow than a fall. A blow from behind, eh?” 

“ Blow !—what nonsense! Do you think she’s 
bad? She's not going to die, is she?” anxiously, 
as she thought of her large bonus dpending on 
Pauline’s life, 

“ Well, I can’t say,” very cautiously. “I would 
not like to say. It’s in a very awkward place. 
It ought to have been seen to before too, Last 
night, you said?” raising his brows. 

“ Yes, last night,” she echoed, truthfully. 

“Hum! And you say her head has always 
beeu queer—eh ?” 

“ Always queer,” responded Pheebe, not 30 
truthfully. 

“ Well, anyway, this’ll settle her--what little 
senses she has. The brain is touched—the brain 
is a ticklish organ, very eencitive, She will pro- 
bably lose the power of speech and become a 
dummy !” 

“ A dummy always!” echoed Mrs. Fleming. 

A solemn nod of his grey head was the apothe- 
cary’s only reply. 

And p Se sae be put to bed at once. Keep 





“ Children ” said Mrs. Garrett, intercepting the 


her here after I have bandaged her head—low 
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and cooling drinks, and all her hair must come | 


ff 





ou at once 

“Then, Mr. Pierson, you think she'll never 
have her wits again!’ said Phoebe, standing be- 
side him with lint and scissors, “ aye?” 

“Think, I'm sure of iv. She's never had much, 
you 8a Idiots are a great trig)!” feeliugly. 
“Tf she was to be taken--she will if fever super- 
venes—it would be a blessing for herself and 
you !” thinking, poor man, that "he was saying 
quite the right and friendly thing 

But Phoobe did not see the matter in this light, 
and tock him up, aa he said afterwards, “un- 
common sharp.” 

The patient was bandaged, was shorn, was put 
to bed, and then her nurse hastened out to the 
garden, bearing tidings to the anxious Count 

The verdict was, to his great relief, “for life,” 
and thus fortified for any unpleasant contingency 
he presently took his departure. 

The hue-and cry, the hubbub, the town’s talk, 
would be great, as he knew, on the sub,ect of 
Lady Curzon’s mysterious disappearance 

And little did any of the most imaginative 
dream of her whereabouts ; and, indeed, it would 
he hard to recognise in Polly Carson Mrs,, (she took 
brevet rank) Patterson’s crazy niece, who was 
occasionally seen, with her cropped head and 
shabby ehawl and stoop; slowly pacing the back 
garden under her aunt’s superintendence, the 
ouce brilliant, distinguished, intellectual, Pauliue 
Carzon 

Tt looked very much as if tbe apothecary was 
right—as if that two hundred pounds was an 
annual certainty to the respectable disinterested 
Phoobe, and that it was “‘ for life.” 





CHAPTER XXXV. 

Tx time Polly Carson obtained admittance int 
the county asylum as Phuche’s niece, and on pay- 
ment of a smal! annual sum, and Phobe had her 
heart’s desire, the two storeyed house, venetian 
blind, and all. 

When miserable Wilham Jones happened to 
decry this auguai and important lady in the dis 
tance he no longer dared face her. He fled down 
an ally or dived int» the nearest shop, 

What a fool he had been! he told himself ten 
times a day ; why, Phoebe was rolling in riches, 
and lived like a queen! 

He was very sharp, querulous, and altogether 
unpleasaut io his blue-eyed, but now rather 
faded Kitty, as he dwelt upon, and, indeed, more 
than once expounded at length, “what might 
hare been.” Did Phabe but know it her revenge 
was complete, 

To return to Polly Carson. 

She was very quiet, very tractable, very inani- 
mate and dumb. She seemed to have uo memory 
whatev er. 

She was “just likea statue,” quoth the matron, 
who could move and hear, and know what she 
was told, 

There was comfort in this; but it was certainly 
very strange that, for a farmer’s daughter, she 


ehould be so utterly and completely at sea when | 


set down on her knees with pail and brush to 
scrub the wards. 
True, her hands were wonderfully shaped, and 


white. This her aunt accounted for by her 
long illness 


Ter wedding-ring had disappeared. 

No one would have recognised her as she knelt 
at her work in a lilac print, with short sleeves, 
and a coarse apron, her hair all cut close round 
by her ears and, and an absolutely vacant, dazed 
expression in ber once mignificent and speaking 
dark eyes. 

Her cheeks bad fallen in, her features were 









sharpened, her colour entirely gons, ber hands | 


reddened and made coarse by her daily aud now 
accustomed task. 

Visitors passing by to see more wealthy 
patients, or those in her own class, had more than 
once remarked that she was a gentec! locking 
girl, with a vice figure, and that it was pity, — 

No one dreamt for a second that the young 
wonian timidly moving to one aide with her brush 
and pail as they passed by was a Russian Countess 
and a Baronet’s wife | 

















She was rather a favourite with the nurses, 
being very quiet, very obedient, and no trouble. 

A whole year elapsed, during which Phoebe 
now and then came to look up her niece, and re- 
port progress elsewhere. 

Progress,” she declared, “there was none.” 

But she was wrong. The wish was father to 
the thought in her case, and a keen eye, a less 
interested eye, would have seen a slow but sure 
improvement in the passage washer, Polly Carson. 

True, she never spoke; but she had become 
quicker in her movements, She was not quite 
such an automaton, There was e look of dawn- 
ing intelligence in her eyes, like dim west, faintest 
daybreak coming over an inky-black horizon—a 
look as if she was trying to remember something. 

It would be a bad day for some people when 
her memory came back to her again ! 

For a whole year she made no very great 
strides towards recovery, but she was taking some 
slow and sure steps in that direction. 

At the end of eighteen months she had been 
promoted to the laundry, aud much preferred the 
ironiog board to the stove flags for her operations, 
though here, as before, she was at first quite 
surprisingly clumeay. 

Une afternoon the laundry was full, most of 
the inmates were chatting and singing, the 
“dummy,” as she was called, was busily ironing 
aprovs, and had just placed a heater in the fire, 
before which she stood for a moment, and then, 
suddenly looking round her with big dark eyes, 
she spoke. 

tc was in’a low voice, almost a whisper, but 
she certainly spoke. 

Everyone paused and stared in amazement, 
The maddest there were interested. 

She spoke again, a little louder this time, to a 


e 
hatchet-faced woman beside her, who had the 


expression on her features of an irritated wolf, 
This time all heard her ; she said, — 
“ Where am 1!” 


“Where are you? That’s a good ideal So 


| you’ve found your tongue at last, have you. 


Where are you, my dear? You're where we ail 


| are,” 











“And that’s in the Frogshire County Asylum,” 
acreamed @ voice from a distant corner. “ Don’t 
you know that we are all mad here!” with the 
laugh of a lunatic Macaw. ; 

Hush, hush, Jessie,” said a nurse, soothingly. 
“Jessie must be a good girl now. Jessie, 
Jeasie |” 

“A good girl!” she shrieked ; “ why should 
I he a good girl? I won’t be a good girl!” be- 
ginning to dance up and down, and, snatching the 
white curtain she was ironing off the board and 
tearing it into ribbons with the fury of a wild 
avimal—the screams of a hyena. 

“Jessie, Jessie, now, now, now you're a 
naughty girl. You'll get the jacket if you don’t 
behave yourself,”-expostulated the nurse, un- 
availingly. 

Jessie was ‘‘ off.” 

And Jeasie cared nought for her blandishments, 
She only screamed louder, made a diabolical face 
at ber, and flew at the woran nearest, and fas- 

ened her hands in her hair. 

What a ecene ensued! All the other mad 
women became wildly excited. They wanted 
nothing but example, They threw down their 
work, and screamed, and whooped, and sang, and 
fought, and danced. It was positively Pande- 
monium no more and no less, 

Polly Carson shrank up againet the wall terri- 
fied, and trembling in every limb. 

Her dawuing intelligence accepted tle mad 
woman's statement, backed at once as it was, by 
such unanswerable illustration, 

She screamed when a woman with hair on end, 
eyes rolling in her head, came suddenly roliicking 
up fo her, poked her face close to hers, and 
yelled, — 

‘Yah !” 

No wonder the two nurses rang a bell, The 
tumult was getting worse instead of better, and 
they were quite ineapable to deal with all the 
lunatics alone, 

In less than a minute two big, broad-shouldered 
men came running iv, and the ringleaders were 
selzed—two garments resembling sacks, but, in 
truth, straight waisteoats—were flung over their 








heads if spite of the most furious resistance on 
their part, and once inducted into these articles, 
their arms pinioned, they became comparatively 
tame, merely making faces at their captors, and 
gibbering impotently ; and over the other mad 
women came a silence and a lull—the immediate 
result of the awful warning before them. 

Ae for Polly Carson, che had fainted, and no 
wonder. To come to her senzes in a lunatic 
asylum, among a crowd of shrieking mat.iacs, was 
almost enough to have deprived her of reason for 
the remainder of her days. It certainly threw 
her back. 

She recovered from her faint in her normal 
condition, dumb and dazed, looking as before, 
and for two cr three months she remained in that. 
state, and then again she took steps on the 
road to recovery. 

This time she talked, and whispered, and mut- 
tered to herself & good deal. She stared at her 
reflection very critically in the glass when she 
dusted out the sub-matron’s room, as was now 
her daily duty. 

The head purse, a sub-matron, was an elderly, 
cheerful-looking wowan, of indomitable nerve, and 
splendid physique. 

She was nevertheless, a good deal startled when 
one evening, as she aat at her tea, and Polly, her- 
attendant, had just placed a plateful of buttered 
toast beside her, she, instead of leaving the room, 
paueed at the other side of the table, looked 
quite wistfully over at her, said, making a visible 
effort, spoke, and said in a pretty, refined Eoglish 
accent, — 

“ Piease tell me what am Inow? What am I 
doing here?” 

lf the sideboard, itself, had harangued her, 
and the teapot broken into song, Mrs. Bint could 
not have been more astounded ; but she answered, 
presently, in the usual soothing formula. 

“Why, you are here to get well, my dear, to be 
sure,”’ 

“Get well from—what was it?” putting up 
her hand to her short locks. “ My head—it feels 
queer still.” 

“ Yes, Polly ; but its getting better. There, 
now, don’t be talking of it, nor exciting yourself, 
and go and fetch me a tin of sardines.” 

‘Yes; but tell me first who brought me here ?” 

‘here’s no harm in letting you know that, 
my dear,” helping herself to sugar with her 
fingers as she spoke. ‘“ Why, your best friend, to 
be sure—your aunt.” 

“My aunt!” echoed Polly, “my.aunt is dead 
long ago.” 

““Maybe it was another aunt. Anyway, she 
comes to see you every now and then. She'll be 
main glad to hear you have got your speech ; that 
I’m sure she will.” 

* But I had only one aunt, She died in Paris 
pearly a year ago, the Princeas Sophie Dor- 
manoft,”’ 

Mrs. Bint emiled to herself, significantly, as 
she stirred her tea. ‘These poor creatures were al! 
alike. If it wasn’t a Princess, it was a Duchess 
ora Queen, Had they not Mary Quean of Scots 
and Queen Elizabeth in Polly’s own ward t—and 
there was she, the niece of a Princess, of course. 

Princess, indeed! That big, red-faced woman, 
that looked like a cook who was in a good situa- 
tion, where the perquisites were ample, and the 
beer on tap under her own care ! 

“ Yes, yes, Polly, of course, I know all that,” 
said Mrs. Bint, in her most mollifying manner. 
“T know she died in Paris. But now, like a 
good girl, just run and get those sardines,” 

“One minute,” persisted her attendant, “ only 
cne minute. I know my head is queer and has 
been queer, and I don’t remember things quite 
yet, but they are coming back. Iam not this!” 
stretching out her bare arcos and canvas aprom 
“Tam a lady!” 


At this Mra. Bint nodded her head, Tis was 
no common hallucination among her patients. 
She at once acquiesced ,— 

“Of course you sre, my love—a lady born and 
bred.” 

“You call me Polly Carson, but my name is 
Pauline Carzon, It is, indeed, my husband is 
Sir Philip Curzon, Does he know that I am 
here ?” 
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“To be sure and certain he does, my dear,” 
rejoined Mrs, Bint with the utmost composure. 

This announcement was nothing to others that 
had been made to her, aye, within that very 
week. 

“He knows it, of course, and when you are 
well he is coming to take you away, and row, 
don’t be talking and exciting yourself any more ; 
but do go, as you are bid, and fetch me those 
sardines, or I shall have done my tea before I get 
them,” 

And thus dismissed, Polly reluctantly but obe- 
diently left the room, whilst Mrs. Bint muttered 
to herself,— 

** So she’s found her tongue, and it's the usual 
thing, Dear, dear me, dear me, they are all the 
same !” 

For some time Pauline made no further effort 
to regain her own identity, but every day she waa 
becoming more herself. 

The early hours, the simple food, the regu- 
larity of her life, was telling upon her youth and 
good constitution. 

The more she remembered the more she shrank 
from her companions, heir society became un- 
bearable at last. Once she realised that she was 
sane amongst the mad! very meal was a 
terror, every night in the ward an agony of ap- 
prehension, 

How she now loathed those long stone passages, 
those whitewashed rooms, those great big recrea- 
tion yards, with sheds and seats for wet weather, 
where rows of women sat talking and kaitting 
with wonderful lucid intervals, until some small 
innocent remark was as @ spark in tow, and set 
half a dozen jabbering and screaming like a cage 
full of cockatoos, 

There was Mary Queen of Scots, a tall, very 
pretty girl of eighteen, whcese parents had over- 
educated an excitable brain, and who walked from 
ward to ward monarch (in her ewn opinion) of 
ull she surveyed, with feathers and bits of pink 
paper and quill pens stuck in her streaming hair, 

She had a most lovely voice, and all over the 
different yards it could be heard high and clear 
like a bell in the air, penetrating to the “ men’s 
side,” where it was responded to in kind by an 
unhappy wretch who promenaded the recreation 

pace all day long, uttering extraordinary sounds, 
being under the impression that he was a 
trumpet ! , 

Sometimes Queen Mary came into collision 
with Queen Elizabeth, a squat, grey-haired old 
woman, who chewed tobscco and wore a red- 
checked shawl, and was “ hondsomely paid for” 
as she informed her friende in her lucid moments 
(few and far between), 

She bad not been over educated, had never so 
much as heard of Queen Elizabeth, but did not 
resent the title. What she did resent was occa- 
rional furious onslaughts from Queen Mary, who 
pulled her by her hoary locks and fiercely de- 
nauded “ How she had dared cut off her head ?” 

lo this Elizabeth replied in kind, and with a 
shrill request “ for that two hundred pounds your 
father owes me--have it I will,’ and then a 
battle royal would ensue ‘that nothing could 
pacify short of two ward women and threats of 
ihe dreaded “ jacket,” 

Tiere were two hundred gone mai on many 
subjects, and driven iaad by as many different 
causes ; loss of money, loves of children, loss of 
lovers, drink, accident, sudden alarm, heredit aey 
insanity, were all represented, and in the midst 

fall these Pauline Curzon walked, avd sat, and 
slept, a sane woman. 

A prolonged sojourn, she was convinced, would 
render her like one of themselves—like that poor 
‘retch shrieking in the next yard in a strait- 
weisteoab; so she resolved, without farther 
Gelay, to demand an interview with the matron. 
_She had asked for it several times very pres- 
singly, and had been put off with such soothing 
vague, childish excuses as were thought sufficient 
foran idiot ; but she was resolved to carry her 
pont, and declared that if she was denied an in- 
hes be a she would appeal to the doctor and tle 
soarad, 

This sounded rather sensible, and her telk was 
equally sensible and coherent, so Miss Hitchine 
vouch safed to accord her an audience in her ovn 
satetum in the presence of Mrs, Biut. 


| them others, but clear and 








| 


| 
| 


" Well, Polly,” she said, pleasantly, “I’m glad 
to hear you are so much betier. What can Ido 
for you ?” 

“Let me go; allow me to leave this awful 
place at once, this hour, orI shail go really mad,” 

“\Thy, Polly, Polly, Polly, what is all 
this!’ 

“Tn the first place, Mies Hitchioa,” she re- 
turned, trembling with excitement and ner- | 
vousness as she spoke, “my name is not | 
Polly, but Pauline Curzon. I am the wife of 
Sir Philip Curzon ”—Miss Hitchins was not the 
least surprised ; if she had announced that she 
was the wife of the King of the Cannibal Islands 
she would not have wondered in the least. “T | 
was Pauline Rivers. My sisters live at Mount | 
Rivers. I came down to give them, I mean,” | 
correcting herself, “to see them, when, J cannot | 
tell, or at least how long ago—I know it was in 
August. 

“ As I left them someone came behind me in | 
the avenue, and gave me a fearful blow, and I 
recollect nothing till now. It may have been a 
month ago,” glancing hesitatingly out on the 
autumn-tinted trees, “it might have been a year. 
Tam really and truly Pauline Curzon; I am, 
indeed. Lamrich. If money is of any use to 
get me free there is plenty.” 

Here she was 80 overcome she could say no 
more, and sat down, trembling and completely 
unstrung, gazing appealingly from Mrs. Bint to 
Miss Hitchins, as if searching for some faint hope 
in either of their placid faces. 

**Pauline,” said the latter, in a cool, business. | 
like tone of voice, “ your story shall be looked io 
at onca, The doctor shall see you. Come here 
again this day week. Now,” touching a hand 
beli, “you may go. Be a good girl now, and 
don't be talking and exciting yourself” (vhe usual } 
forroula). j 

As Pauline closed the door she eaid,— j 

“Well, Bint, what do you think?! It’s the} 
same old story, is it not? I daresay now she has 
relieved her mind we won’t be troubled with her | 
again—eb? ‘That's one comfort!” { 
“Tm nob so sure of that, mum,” said Mra 

I 
| 





Bint sagaciously. “ There may be something in 
it. If you leok at her eyes, they are not like 
steady ; and she 
speaks like a lady,” 

* Pooh !”—— contemptuously — 
nothing! So does Queen Elizabeth 
mermaid, and heaps of others.” 

“The doctor eaid it wasu't 
when she came,” remarked Mrs. Bint, impres- 
sively ; “that it was all from that blow on the 
head—an accident, the Count eaid—and, least 
ways, she’s a very genteel young woman. Look 
at her feet and hands, and very neat in her ways, | 
and that dainty in her food, just like a real 
lady ! 

“My good Bint, you are bewitched!” said the 
matron, with a laugh of derision. “ Have you | 
not been long enough in the place-—fifteen years | 
—not to know a crazy girl when you see her? | 
Don’t they, all fancy themselves queens and | 
ladies ? Don’t they all come with some cock-and. 


“that goes for 
so does the 


& usual case | 


lous eyes, had 


| from that awful long table 


} you may write letters ;” knowing ¥ 


| scription—letters, neediess ¢ 


| Mrs, 
| Phabe Fleming, unless ao « 


laying down a pillow-case that she 
for her patroness, 
first--Farmer Meadows 's.’ 


{ very red, 


with a ghastly face and wide-open and incredu- 
flung herself down upon Mrs. 
Bint’s capacious sofa, and wept and cried and 
wrung her hands just exactly like any sane 
person. : 

Her grief was so vatural, so gverwhelming 
and yet not loud, or, ia the least, like the lunatic 
cutbursts to which she was accustomed that Mrs. 
Bint was quite touched. 

She endeavoured to soothe Poily in quite a 
motherly fashion ; she patted and stroked her 
hair, and actually invited her to stop and have 
cup of tea, to which invitation the miserab) 
Pauline gladly acceded ; anything to get away 
in the refectory, 
lined with grinning or lowering faces, and 
garnished with mugs, tin plates, and harmless 
appointments 

“Tf you are what you say, Polly, don’t you 
fret : for it will all come right, you take my word 
for it, Aud now, here’s your tea,’ said Mrs. 
Bint, consolingly, cutting the bread and butier 


; 


| herself all the same, and not trusting Polly with 
ia bright steel-kuife, “ You 


eer up, and you 
shall come in bere of an evening whenever you 
please if you're a good girl, and you can bring 
your sewing, and read a book, and have a chat. 

* And may I write letters?’ faltered Pau.ine 
eagerly. 


"To be sure, ray dear. 


To ba sure, of course 
no ell that every 
letter that was put into the big letter-box was 
opened and read—~and what letter 

Letters to the Queen, letters to the dead, letters 
of the most extraordinary description and super 
remark, that were 
never posted, that never travelled further thas 
the nearest fire, or waste paper- basket 

Among these were Pauline’s pateous appeals to 
Mr, Loraine, to Letty, and to Sir Philip-—letters 
that were, of course, never answered 

Day after day went by, and still she 
hope. To-morrow would bring an answer, would 
bring some ove, would bring freedom, sad time 
rolled on, and it was always | vorrow, and her 
heart was sick with hope del 

Mra. Bint’s little room was a veritable haven ¢ 
refuge to Panline. Here she worked, wrote her 
letters and read, and was looked upon with som 
jealousy by the other inmates as “ Mre 
pet.” 

Here she heard casually 
aunt, which aad occurrence did not alfect her ir 
the smallest depres ; in fact, she solemair assured 

3int that che knew of no such person ae Mr: 
that bad 
net be 


lived 


srred 
4 


Pint’s 


* the death of he 


ld vervant 
been at Mount Rivers, and it ely could 
her. 

* And do yo 
Mrs, Bint. ' 


remember Moun said 


What sort of a place is it? Were 


he | you brought up there 


“ No, only in a kind of ned Polly 
maki ie 


at a farn 


way,” re 
“Twas brow 
; 


“Kh, what?” exclaimed Mra Bin ing 
“Why, that’s my brother in Cana 


bull story, soone or later }”’ | I remember little Missy well, and her fair hair 


“True enough, mise, 
ou say is quite tr d you ha great expe 
y is quite true, and you have great ex; 


rience, but still, in this case, I would inquire ; it | up, never forgot old friends, sent th 
money.” 


can do no harm.” 

And thus the matter was seitled. 

Miss Hitching agreed that would do “no harm,” 
and inquiries were made; but the reeuit 
these inquiries were not favourable to Pauline. | | 

Tt was true that there had been a Lady Cur- 
zon, who had disappeared two years previously ; 
and six months before Polly Carson was “ put | 


Mrs, Bint,” said Pauline. 
of | but I believe it was gold once, when I was quite a 


No doubt every word | and dear heart, but they were set upou the child 
| and she was very good to thera when she grew 


0 pleaty 


“JT was Miesy, though you may not believe me, 
** My hair is dark now, 


itfle thing.” 
“Do you remember anything more } 


” 


asked. 


Mrs. Birt, diplomatically. 


“T remember kind old Mams, and Isaac, and 


up” in the asylum she had been drowned at sea, | Dan, and riding on hay-carts, and the little tea- 


so her relations said, and her husband, Sir Philip, | 5 

was about to be married immediately to a beau- 

tiful American girl, a Misa Derwent. t 
When this intelligence came to Mizs Hitchins 


tonishment, 


»0t with the bird on it.” 

This last insignificant remark caused Mrs int 
o ‘open her mouth and eyes in undisguis«:! as- 
She herself had been the dono: 


she sent for Bint, and triumphantly imparted the | that very article, 


facts to her without delay, not forgetting to add 
the agreeable and proverbial “I told you eo,” 


A child’s memory clings to queer things, and 


Polly must have seen that teapot as a child, seeing 


and Mrs. Bint was obliged to bear news to Polly | that it had emigrated with the family fully twenty 


Carson “that the inquiries respecting her had | y 
not been satisfactory, and there was 10 use in | 
doing anything more at present,” 

Whereupon Polly, who had been listening 


ears previously, 
Good Mrs. Bint was bewildered, and more and 


more so as the young woman opposite, in the 
asylum priat dress, dragged forth, bit by bit, 
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little of the past—vague pictu mmes, and 
peop'e, aud dogs, and horses, her «| bes rapidly 
filled in by Mrs. Bint’s own more robust 


recoiiection, 


From the farm Pauline passed to Mount Livers, 
lightiy touched on her sisters, her school, her 
aunt, the princess, her wedding, and brough 
everything Gown, in fact, to tha€ tragie August 
f{tersioon in the avenue at Mount Rivers, leaving 
out any illusion to Madame Lert, or the rather 
strained relations betwee er husband and 
herselt. ; 

It sounded true, and Mrs, Bint’s mind was in a 
perfect chaos, She absolutely was at her wits’ 
end. She shut her eyes and opened them, she 
ralbed her forehead, she put on and took off her 


spectacles, and still could not obtain any mental 
relief. 

Was it possible that the young wor 
hefore her on the 


, 
} 


ian sitting 
sofa, in the coarse dress, and 
the orthodox clipped hair, was actually little 
sy, and the wife of a Baronet rolliog in 
She was very mu 
waa, and hinte 
rece ved t! 
< ymntem| Re 
ye £0 foolish | 
But Mrs. Bint w 
few days later 
unehsken he 


1.inelined to think that she 
as much to Miss Hitchins, who 
2 tuggestion with amiling, tolerant 
and wondered that Mra, Bint could 


onfiirmed in her opinion a 
and from thenceforward remained 

r belief, deapite of the sneers of 
her superior, She had, in her way, been com- 
municative to her proiéyée, told her how long she 
had been in the place-~she did not say asylum— 
two yeare ; gave her particulars of the appearance 
of ber late aunt, and did all she could to throw 
1 the mystery, She also lent Polly 
and now and then an odd newspaper. 

ft waain the latter that Pauline came upon 
the a husband's tragic death. She 
read it half through she could realise it 
and bring home the facts to ber mind. 

When Mrs. Bint 
ten minutes later she found Polly Carson, with 
the newspaper in her hand, in » faint upon the 
carpet 

Polly was given to feinting—quite another 
strong argument ia favour of her being a lady 
i Bint’s opinion--end Polly was a long time 


Fi 1¢ WY 
Night upc 
books 
eount of her 


vetore 





cowming-to this time. When she Aid, and was 
vble to speak, she signed to the fatal paper and 
burst into foods oj tears 

She was not at all fond of her husband latterly, 


as weknow; but such a tragic ending affected 
' , g g alle 
er, and shocked her almost as t 


had been as devoted tol 


much as if she 
asin the yea 
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juent to her marriage, and before her idol had 
proved iteelf to have been made of clay—-and of 
very common clay. 

Her grief and her tears were strong weapons 
igainst the last barrier of Mrs. Bint’s misgivings 
wid they fell 

She soothed and comforted Pauline ‘> the 
hest of her power, but, poor woman, it seemed 
in awful case, which so little could be 
said. How could she comfort this pretty young 


widew in a lunatic asylum, this frie: 
a barborously murdered husband. 
me thiog she bethought her of 


this,-— 





‘tween you and me, and to go no 

| you that I believe you are as saue 

is avinouncement she made not at the mo- 
ment, but a few days later 

“IT believe that you ae Lacy Curzon, that 

ycu were little Missy, and that there’s been foul 


Ney somewhere, as sureas my name's Aun Bint 
ay > 
, 





You believe , really, Mra. Bint?” ex- 
claimed Pauline, eagerly. “ Then I am as good as 
free ; for Mrs. Bint,” seizing her by» the 
hand, “if I stay here much longer [ shall die. I 
could not bear it. And if the Board and the 
loctor refuse to listen to me, and friends 
won't assist me, 1 look to you entirely to help me 


to yun away 
nice suggestion for a patient to make to the 
matron of the county asylum, and the matron 
not say “ nay,” 





| 





came bustling iato the room |! 


dless widow | 








CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Livtis did Lorenzo Villaini dream of what was 
in store for him as a hansom dashed up to his 
door, and a gentleman, slipping a sovereign into 
the butler's palm, and muttering the words, 
‘Very old friend, want to give him an agreeable 
surprise,” entered his sanctum, unannounced. 

Had a tomb exploded in the doorway he could 
not have given a greater start than when he 
lifted his crafty dark eyes and beheld his old 
enemy, Count Bodiseo, who came straightway in, 
and, without a formal “ how-do-ye-do,” seated 
himself in a chair, vis-d-vis to his victim, leant 
back, joined the tips of his fingers together, and 
eaid, in an every-day veice,— 

* And sow, what have you to say for yourself 
you scoundvel? Thegame isup; you are caught 
this time,’ fixing his pale eyes on him, intently, 
as be apoke. 

“Canught—game up! nonsense!’ ejaculated 
the other in a blustering tone, ‘* What brings 
you here? I thought you were in gaol.” 

**So I was, but I’m out,” rejoined his visitor, 
quite coally, ‘‘ It’s your turn now,” significantly ; 
“and, indeed, if it’s only gaol—imprisonment 
for life, J must compliment you--you are get- 
ting off cheap.” 

“ What—what are you driving at?” snarled 
the other, 

Merely this ; you have been a member of us. 
the Hand of Justice.” 

Lorenzo paled and winced visibly, it was from 
long reaching arm of that iron hand he had 





tie | 
been hiding for years. 

“* Here,” producing as he spoke a pocket-book. 
and turning over the leaves with firm, unfalter- 
g fingers, ‘are many entries against Lorenzo 
Villaini—traitor, spy, and renegade, One of such 
entries alone is sufficient to convict you, and you 


hi” 





at 


know the punishment—des 
Lorenzo shuddered, as well he might. 





“ Here!” glancing over a book, **you betrayed | 
7 . 


Korosko, Here we have positive proof that you 
cheated Stellmacher out of every florin, and sub- 
sequently denounced him- to the authorities, 
Here—but the entries are too many to read, you 
know them, you know, also, that we see aud know, 
and discover every thing—nothing escapes us, and 
your villainous, muddled brain must often have 
wondered why you escaped for so long. Know 
the reason—your sentence was but deferred, I, 
myself, reserved it for my own reward, the plea- 
sure of ridding the wold of such 4 monster, I 
was io prison, as you probably knew, and possibly 
hoped for life. You ventured to London, but 
you ventured too soon. Bah!” with a gesture 
of contemyt, “it mattered not ; we would have 
found you anywhere-—-were you to have plunged 
into the crater of Etna, itself You are but a 
miserable ostrich, with your head in the sand, and 
you know it, Our vengeance may be slow, put 
no one knows better than yourself that itis sure.” 
** And are you come to brave me like a lion in 
den ¢' Villaini, in a trembling voice, 


its said 


searching in a drawer before him with one hand, | 


and keeping his eyes on his visitor all the while. 
‘‘iion?” ejaculated Rodisco, “ass in lion’s 
skin,” produciug a revolver as he spoke, ‘‘ Did 


you think to be firet, eh?” with a eneering 
laugh. ‘* Take your hand out of that drawer, 
maman, or I shall ehoot you.’ 

‘© Shoot me—you dare not,” returned the 
abased and trembling villain, obediently with- 
drawing a reluctant hand ; “ we are in England-— 
don’t forget that, There isa policeman round the 
corner,” he added, with the last flicker of his e 


| piring courage, 


©“ Oh! indeed,” sarcastically ; “a policeman 


ound the corner igthere. i'm delighted to hear 

in. Wemay want him—not for the little busi- 
ness between you and me, for that,” with grim 
siguifiernce, ‘* can come off at any time, but for 
this affair at Lady Curzon’s. I know all about 
it,” headded, nodding his head, and looking at 
his victim with a malignant smile, 

* You know all about it—then I don't!” re- 
turned Villaini, with a miserable attempt at 
bravado 

“Come now, none of your lies with mé; be 
careful,” said Bodiseo, fiercely, cocking his 








' i 
revolver as he spoke. 


“You made away with 
her, you drew her fortune--ihe Princess Dor- 
manoff’s roubles. Heavens and earth | if the old 
woman could only rise out of her grave, and, see 
who has the spending of her money! But that’s 
not the point—-what have you done with her 
niece! Where is she ?” 

To this inquiry a longsilence ensued. - Lorenzo 
glaring across the table like a wild beast in his 
lair, and at bay. 

** I give you just five minutes,” looking over at 
the cleck, ‘‘to prepare an anewer—the answer. 
If at the end of that time you have not told the 
whole truth, you rascal, and nothing but the 
truth, I shall shoot you—not here, now, for that 
would make a fuss, and spoil the carpet, but 
within the next seven days. IJ swear it, aud you 
know what our oaths are worth—full value. By 
rights we owe you twelve deaths, and if I could 
inflict them all on your miserable body, one after 
the other, I would,” he concluded, between his 
set teeth, as he gazed at the miserable spectacle 
of abject terror at the other side of the table. 

And the clock went ticking on—one minute 
was gone—two minutes—three minutes—nearly 
four, and Lorenzo spoke at last in a husky 
whisper. 

** What is to be the price?” he asked, hoarsely. 

“The price—-what'do you mean?” demanded 
Bodisco, 

“The price of the secret about her, I'll not 
give it for nothing ; no, not for nothing. Give 
me my life.” 

**You may have your life,” replied the Russian, 
conterptuously, giving it to him as if it were as 
valueless as the paring of an apple—‘‘ your life if 
we find her as she was lost, unimpaired in health 
and looks, then you may have your miserable, 
worthless life ; but not in Europe, wy friend, it 
is too limited for your energies. To Australia or 
South America you go, and never come back. 
The instant you set foot on this continent the 
sword shall fall. There, those are our term:;, and 
time is up, where is she?” 

“She is mad,” said Villaini, slowly—-“ in- 


sane 


“Then you have made her so, you villain,” 
cried Bodisco, passionately ; “tell the truth, 
or I shall wring it from your throat. Do you 
hear me, sir?” raising his voice for the first 
time. 

And, accordingly, thus stimulated alike by 
hope and fear, Lorenzo began a halting tale of 
how Lady Curzon had come with charity to her 
siaters, of how he had met her in the avenue, 
of how she had insulted him, and he, in a 
moment of involuntary passion, had struck 
her, 

(To be continued.) 








GERTRUDE’S AMBITION. 
—10!-—— 


Scrwe, an artist’s studio, crammed with carved 
Swiss ornaments, old china, aud countless elegant 
little articles of bric-d brac, and hung with folds 
of garnet velvet ; time, mid-noon of a golden 
September day; dramatis persone, Mr. Rolf 
Wynton, painting away at his last grand effort, a 
* Seene at the Court of Vereailles in the time of 
Marie Antoinette,”’ and Gertrude Lisle, who was 
sitting to him in the capacity of a French mar- 
quise, in yellow damask, black tresses, puffed aud 
powdered, and a set of superb old discoloured 
pearla, that gleamed and glittered around her 
neck, like human tears. 

Suddenly Rolf threw down his brush in a fit of 
artistic disgust. 

“ Pshaw!” he cried out. “TI can’t get the 
spirit of the thing, tryasI may! I've a mind to 
cut the canvas in two!” 

Migs Lisle looked timidly at him. 

* Oh, Rolf!” eaid she, 

Wynton shrugged hia shoulders disdainfully. 

“Gerty,” said he, “you never comprehended 
the yearnings of an artist’s soul.” 

“I’m very sorry, Rolf,” said the girl, her da k 
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eyes filling with tears, “ Of course, I know that 
you are a genius, and I am only——” 

“There, there, dear, don’t fret,” said Wynton, 
almost instantaneously recovering his temper, as 
he stooped to pick up his mahl-stick, which had 
slipped to the floor. “You're a little darling— 
only sometimes I think what a grand thing it 
would be to have a fiancée who could sympathise 
with me-—who knew something of my divine 
art!” 

Gertrude was silent, but the colour came and 
went fitfully on her cheek as Rolf painted on. 

“ Rolf,” she said, presently, 

“ Well, darling ?” 

“Tf you regret our engagement———” 

“Who said that I regretted it }” impatiently 
broke in the artist. 

“No one, Rolf,” said Gertrude, speaking firmly, 
in spite of the rising lump in her throat. “ Only 
f sometimes think that since you have known 
Madeleine Dufresne, with her brilliant talents 
and her enthusiasm for art, you feel that you 
were premature in asking poor, insignificant little 
me to be your wife.” 

Wynton looked laughingly up from his work, 

“Don’t be @ goose, Gerty,” said he. ‘ What 
is it that the prayer book says about marriage ! 

For better, for worse,” And I hold that it should 
be just the same with engaged people. Now be 
so good as to sit quiet for half-a minute or so, 

intil I get the rounded curve of the right arm. 
You're a little jewel of a girl, as I said before-- 
and it’s no fault of yours that you are not a born 
artist like Maddy Dufresne.” 

The picture progressed well that afternoon, and 
it was nearly two o'clock before Mr. Wynton’ 
released his wearied little sitter, who had leaned 
bitck in the velvet draped artist’s ehair with 
grave. abstracted eyes, and lips firmly com- 
pressed. 

‘But instead of going down to the drawing- 
room, to practice sonatas and work upon her 
Kensington embroidery, Gertrude Lisle exchanged 
her gleaming yellow damask dress for a plain 

lack cashmere, tied a little felt bonnet over her 
jet-Llack curls, and went out, losing herself in a 
labyrinthine tangle of streets, until she came to a 
tumble-down stone house, surrounded by antique 
grounds and stately evergreens 

“Ts Mr. Reade at home ¢"” she asked ; and the 
amiling maid-servant showed her into a small 
octagonal room, with a dome of white glass over- 
bead, where stood a snowy-haired old man, in @ 
picturesque robe of black velvet, and a tasseled 
painting cap, before an easel, singing softly at his 
work, 

“Weill, little Gerty,” said the venerable artist, 

so you haven't quite forgotten the old max. 
Sit down, child, sit down, and tell me whai errand 
148 brought you hither.” 

Gertrude walked up in front of him, and 


| 


stood there, with flushed cheeks, and eager, | 


pleading eyes. 


“Mr, Reade,” said she, “I want to be an | 


aruust. ” 

The old man looked at her with an amused 
mule 

‘So,” said he; “what has put that caprice 
uto your pretty head ?” 

“It isn’t a caprice,” said Gerty, in a chcked 
oice, “It is the dearest wish of my heart.” 

‘ Artists are born, not made, little one,” said 
the old man, with a certain ring of sadness in his 
tone, 

“But they never know their capacities until 
uey try,” pleaded Gertrude, wistfully. “The 
oung lark never would would sing, Mr, Reade, 

if it did not test its first feeble notes.” 

“ True,” said the veteran, ‘ true, And you want 
to take lessons ?” 

“Yes, But mind, Mr. Reade, it is to be a 
great, great secret.” 

And Gerty clasped her hands nervously as she 
‘poke, She was thinking of Rolf Wynton. 
| If Teannot ‘be his equal,” she told herself, 

I will give him up to one who can, ay, even if 
my own heart should break in the effort.’ 

‘* Well,” said Mr. Reade, “ well, we'll try. And 
don’t be afraid, little one, your secret will be en- 
rely safe with me,” 











A year—two years—went*by, aad still Ger- 
trude Lisle, on one excuse and another, post poned 
her marriege with Rolf Wynton. 

And the lover, at first inclined to remonstrate 
with his jfieneée ab this unanticipated delay, 
gradually reconciled himself to the idea, especially 
as he was very busy in completing a large his- 
torical picture which was to win uncounted 
laurels in the Paris galleries. 

“ And if it sells at my price,”’ he said, rubbing 
his hands gleefully, “we can be married and go 
to housekeeping in style, eh, Gerty }” 

And Gerty Lisle assented with a quiet smile, 
just as if, all the time, there was no lurking sting 
of jealously in regard to Madeleine Dufresne 
burning out her heart, For Madeleine was paint- 
ing a picture too, and was in nowise shy of 
claiming Rolf Wyntor’s sympathy and advice on 
every possible and impossible point concerning 
its progress. 

“She has so much talent,” said Rolf. 

“ T suppose so,” said Gertrude. 

At last the opening of the Nationa! Academy of 
Design transpired, and there was an exquisite 
paiating entitled ‘’ Love’s Young Dream” upou 
its walls which set every tongue and pen a- quiver, 

Tt was the picture of the season, the success of 
the gallery, and it had not been on exhibition a 
a week before it was purchased by a Chicago 
millionare for the very respectable sum ef fifteen 
huadred dollars, 


whose pencil had achieved so brilliant a triumph 
—but the name printed opposite it on the 
catalogue, was simply “ Zncognita,” 

“Madeleine Dufresne, of course,” said Rolf 
Wynton, radiavtly. ‘‘I knew she would create a 
sensation, some time or other, Genius will 
assert itself.” 

But when next he met Mises Dufresne and 
laughingly congratulated her, her only reply was 
a burst of tears. 

“That hateful Hanging Committee,’ said she. 
“They rejected my picture! Said it was too 
crude ard the colours were badly blended! iI 
never will try again!” 

Mr, Wynton’s face fell. 

“Then,” said he, “ you are not Incognita ?’’ 


Dufresne did not paiat that little gem that they 
call ‘ Love’s Young Dream.’”’ 

“1 knew it,” said Gertrude. 

‘You knew it?” echoed Rolf, “ And how?” 

“* Because,” said Gerty, demurely, “I painted 
it myeelf.” 





** Are you Incoguita.”” 

“Tam Incognital” 

“ Tmpossible!” shouted the young artist, 

“Bot it is quite true!” smiled Gertrude. 

‘Ask Mr. Reade if you still doubt my word,” 

Involuntarily Rolf Wynton bowed his head in 
c..e presence of Genius 

‘Gerty,” said he, “why have I never known 
before of this sacred flame, burning on the altar 
of your heart and hands }” 

“Because I did not know it myself,” said 
Gertrude, bursting into tears. “ Because it 
came to me, like an inspiration, as I cab before 
the blank canvas in Mr. Reade’s stucio. Anu, 
oh, Rolf, I was so glad for your sake | 
proud to think that I was wortby of you |” 

“ My darling,” said Rolf, “it’s quite the other 
way now. The question is whether I can be 
worthy of you |” 

Madeleine Dufreane’s hour of triumph was 
over. Her poor weak little attempts were 
altogether eclipsed in the success so unexpectedly 
achieved by “ Love's Young Dream.” And when, 
a few weeks later, the magnum opus of Rolf 
Wynton’s ideas, his own great historical work, 
came back from Paris, ‘‘ respectfully declined,” 
his self-esteem received a blow from which it 
never recovered. 


Of course every effort was made to discover | 





“‘[}” echoed Madeleine, “What could 
possibly put such au idea into your head }” 

Rolf went back to Gerty. 

“Tt seems I am niistaken,” said he. “ Miss | 








QO MISTRESS MINE! 
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CHAPTER XX, 


FREE, 


Bur the tretaulous sound of Guinevere’s 
tapping was scarcely so loud as that which the 
stirring, scratching creeper sprays made upon the 
window-panes, 

Still Sir Angus never moved in his elbow 
writing-chair—never once looked «; 

He did not appear to have heard even that 
timid outer kuock, 

So Guinevere, growing desperate, tapped again 
on the window, this time louder and longer; but 
even then he did not take his hand from before 
his eyes, or roure himself ever so slightly from 
the mood of abstraction or dejeotion inte which 
he seemed to have subsided, 

Yet once more, therefore, did (Guinevere ven- 
ture with those frightened, yalsied fingers of 
hers, and once again from ihe home farm near, 
borne towards her upon the fitful night breeze, 
there came the prolonged baying of the troubled, 
deep- voiced wa'ch-dog. 

But Sir Angus Adair never moved. 

“TJ will enter unbidden if the latch is un- 
fastened,” thought Guinevere, deepairingly. “1 
can wait no longer. My courage is going fast. 1 
dare not wait—I shall go mad.” 

So she tried the bandle of the long window 
cautiously and found that it was not locked, 

Full of terror now, she pushed the glass door 
slowly and noiselessly back into the room, snd 
then stepped in herself. 

She closed the window behind her, and paused 
for a few seconds on the threshold in order to 
regain more nerve, more physical strengih, before 
venturing any nearer to that quiet figure, 

Not once had Sir Angus stirred 

He remained there ae passive, as moticn’ess, as 
when she had first looked ivto the room, 

Scarcely conscious of what she did, she fas- 
tened the door-window carefully oa the inside 
and again as ehe turned away the dismal howling 
of the kennelled dog smote as it were on her 
fainting heart—such a melancholy, soul-sickening 
how! | 

Softly and fearfully she moved over the thick 
carpet, unti] she stood within a yard of the 
elbow-chair he sat ia. 

“Ah, he is asleep—I understand now!” she 
said to herself, and then she crept close to his 
stirless side. The stillness of the great lofty 
room was as the stillmess of a vault or of 
grave. 

“ Angus,” she murmured, hardly above he: 
breath—‘' Angus!” 

Wo anawer-—still that immovable attitude oi 
deepest, dea iliest despondency—the bowed head 
supported by the hand over his eyes, the elbow 
meanwhile resting on the incline of the desk, 


tie 


whereon lay the paper and the pens that 
apparently he had wot touched. 

Colder from head to foot, and more fearful 
grew Guinevere ; the ghostly hush of the great 


-room around her was truly awful, and struck 


sickening terror into her inmost soul, 
In the hall beyond the library she beard the 
frow-frow of silken gowns, light laughter, and 


Tide on | the opening and the shutting of a door, 


Hight o’clock—the dinner hour—-would sound 


in a few moments, and some of the guests had 
jsdeseended to the drawing-room, 
| was quite gay that night | 


Minster Court 


— 


* Angus, I have come here to tell you that 
cannot, [ must not marry you, until—until | 
have confessed somethivg thet properly should 
have been confessed to you lung, long ago,” fal- 
tered Guinevere, iaying her chilly, quivering 
hand upon the firm back of bis chair in order to 
steady herself upon her fainting, quivering limbs. 
“ Angus, look up, and hear me, piease! It is [ 
—Guinevere !” 


She waited for him to speak, to reply in some 
z 


And he has to bite his lower lip, and endure in | sort; but, strangely enough, he spoke nob, 
silence, when he hears people say, in crowded | Could it be possible that he remained unconscious 


assemblies, “ There goes Mrs. Rolf Wynton, the 
great artist, and her husband |” 


of her nearness to him }—-that he could nos hear 
1 her voice } 
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“ Angus,’ 


9 es 9 1 . ° P . we ' 
she gaid brokenly again, “‘can you | grenadine, with bows and streamers of narrow 


not hear me? I have something to tell you that } black and white ribbon fluttering about her 


you must hear to-night. I have been wicked— 
leaperately wicked,” she went on previpitately, 
assing second dreading interruption 
and discovery, “ but I never meant to tell you— 
thought that I should tell you. Indeed, 
I meant my whole future life with you, Angus, to 
be a living lie—just a life-long lie, so lopg as we 
wo should dwell together. It shall not be so, 
however, if you will only hear me now.” 

Had the ibre library been tenanted 
by herself alone avy silence which followed 
on her words could not have more tense— 
more perfect. 

The quiet figure seated there at t 
stirred, 

‘Speak to me-—apeak to mel Say some- 
Jing!” she cried, in terrified, agonised accente. 
“Why are you so horribly quiet, August You 
frighten me--it is I, your promised wife, 
Guinevere Wentworth |’ 

And then, in her nervous terror and dismay, 
she grasped and shook unwittingly the arm which 
aupported his bent head, the hand which covered 
his eyes from her own. 

Even at a touch so weak as hers, the 
the arm fell away from h 


ach swilt-t 


L evel 





dim and s 





e he 





been 


ve desk never 


and and 
s brow, a useless, life- 





leas limb-~ithe head with its close-shut eyes, 
slipped slowly helplessly downward to the 
leathered slope of the littered desk on the 
writing table, 

No sound whatever came from between hie 


r rhition or of understanding 
xen eyclids—for his features 


lips ; no ray ¢ 


trom veneail tae 


were colourless with the hue of death, cold, and 
still for ever! 

Yes, Six: Angus Adair was dead. 

The truth then, in su instant, in all its etun- 
0 and reality crashed on to the inind of 
: rere 

wild, ringing shriek, and a heavy thud, dull 

i: ‘oad, reverberated suddenly through the lofty 
wrridors and chambers of Minster Court, 
tartling the grave Elizabethan old mansion into 


unwonted excitement and activity. 
Tu a panic of haste and fear nearly everyone in 
xe house came flocking and crowding towards 
th rary, impelled thither by some strange 
uuerring instinct, guests and servants mingling 
ndiecriminately—the dinner-bel! clanging out ab 


the same momeat as the clocks struck eight, 
Without ceremony they thrust open the library 

door, flooded in one upon the heels of another, 

ave then feli back allied, checked in their im- 


et pant 
‘ 


retched on the floor, unconscious, lay Guiue- 









vere, the lovely bride-elect, with Sir Angus Adair 
falle rward f his chair to the writing- 
table— dead, stone dead, they could discern ata 
5S , * 1° 
} he pale halo from the reading lamp 
ckere? weirdly in the draught over those two 
ju figures, the dead and the living, there « 
sear together—but severed everlastingly ou their 
“iding-eve ! 
< 
t 7 € ’ 
imer once more io all her lush green love 
li was upon the fields and meadows, | 
and hedge-rows, round about the sleepy old towu 
if Graymineter, when Guinevere Wentworth frst 
i recover slowly from the attack of brain 


sver which had laid ber low on that never. to-be- 


weotten evening when she had discovered Sir 
Angue Adair sitting dead in the library at Minster 
Court 
Then 3 early May Now was late 
Jun 
She ha een perfectly conscious—though 
eirictiy fo ten to excite herself hy the asking 
of dangerous questions—-for nearly a week, when 
me beautiful sunshiny afternoon Millicent Main- 


waring called at Ivylands to see Guinevere, with 


Dr, Jack Roy's permission to talk a little with 
his patieat—ia due moderation, of course 

Dr. Jack tad attended Guinevere from the 
iret, aud he and Millicent, of late, had met often 
at the gates of Mra, Wentworth’s pretty house on 
he Peckington road 

Milly found Mrs. Wentworth herself wandering 
lstlessly about the lawn in front of the house, 

cayed airily and juvenilely in black and white 


. | 








| bedroom and the dressing-room was kept lo 


person in all directions, 

Mrs. Wentworth had plunged itto “ half mourn- 
ing” out of compliment to the memory of Sir 
Angus Adair. The bitter disappointment and 
vexation end humiliation of spirit which the 
awful tidings of his sudden end had caused the 
poor lady, would always be remembered by her 
to the end of her own existence. Indeed it 
was a wonder that she did not have brain-fever 
too ! 

“ Guinevere is ever so much better to-day, I 
hear from Dr. Roy.” was Millicent’s greeting. “I 
am xo glad, dear Mrs. Wentworth,” she added 
heartily, “both for her sake and for your own. 
You have had a weary, anxious time.” 

“ Heaven knows it,” said Mrs, Wentworth 


pathetically. “ Yes, Millicent, Dr. Roy has just 
left. He says there is a very great improvement 


to-day.” 

“May Igo up to her?” asked Milly quickly 
her fair cheeks rather more than pink. 

Oh, pray do,” said the attlicted mother. “I 
have only this minute left her for a breath of 
fresh air. She will have many things to ask you, 
I fear, for her memory is growing stronger and 
clearer with every day, 
even me, Milly ; but L am positively obliged to 
rush from the room when she does, The all-too- 
sorrowful memories which her questions recall 
are really more than I can endure!” 

And Mrs. Wentworth wiped away a tear or 
two with a pocket-handkerchief that was adorned 
all round with a narrow black line, likewise 
indicative of the overwhelming shock and loss 
she had sustained, 

“Thank you. I will run up to her at once 
then,” responded Millicent Mainwaring, brightly, 
thinking to herself the while what infinite and 
genuine satisfaction it would afford her, if she 
might only shake some of Mrs, Wentworth’s 
nonsense out of her, 

** Now, please, do not trouble to come with 
me! You kuowlam no stranger to the way, 
well enougb.” 

So Millicent, with no further parleying with 
the mother in the garden, tripped into the house 
and lightly up the stairs to Guinevere’s dainty 


bed-chamber, 


“Come iv,” said a faint, languid voice, in 
answer to Millicent’s knock. And Milly entered 
accordingly. 


“And do you know me to-day, darling?’ 
asked she gently, 

“Know you? Oh, Milly!” 

And then Milly leaned over the invalid and 
kissed her lingeringly and lovingly—kissed Guine- 
vere’s cheeks, brows, and eyes, and the poor 
pretty head all so closely shorn of ite glorious 
Titian locks. 

The windows of the room were open to the 
warm sweet air of the day, laden as it was with a 
thousand breezy scents from the flowers in the 
garaen velo. 

J the door 


But f communication between the 


xed, 


| with the key in Mrs. Wentworth’s pocket, for 


within that latter chamber were still to be found 
the numerous costly articles of wedding’ finery— 
the wedding gown itself and the nearly-packed 
imperials, once destined for the wedding-journey, 
the orange flowers and the exquisite gossamer 
veil—everything indeed just as it had been left 
in readiness for the morrow on Guinevere’s bridal- 
eve ; at least, that tragic evening which everyone 
believed was, and had spoken of as, Guinevere’s 
bridal-eve ; and she must not be allowed to see 
again just yet all those things of bitter mockery 
in that other room, eo Dr, Jack Roy had affirmed 

-the mere sight of them would distresa his 
patient too acutely, he felt sure ; possibly might 
affect her returning strength in a dangerous way 
altogether, 

So the door of communication was kept locked 
and guarded as carefully as ever was that door of 
the ghastly chamber wherein the headless wives 
of terrible Blue-beard remained hidden from the 
light of day ! 

“Sit down, Milly, dearest,” said Guinevere, in 
weak beseeching accents‘ I have so much to 
say--eo much! Here, dear Milly, by the bedside, 





She begins to question | 











close to the pillows where I can see and hear you 
well, Ob, what an age it seems since we met!” 

“ If it comes to that, we have met about every 
other day lately,” said Milly cheerfully, 

* Ah, yes,” sighed Guinevere~--“' but then I did 
not know !” 

Se Millicent sat restfully down, and gathered 
into her own hand the delicate blue-veined little 
one, which was straying and fingering over the 
coverlet in such idle, aimless fashion.’ 

How wan and thio, Milly noticed, was the 
perfech, but-now colourless face, with’ its lovely 
eyes of deepest violet-blue, so heavily fringed 
with their tawny-brown lashes, 

How pale were the once red, beautiful lips, 
which im the past had uttered so much. that was 
false and heartless to the one+-which had 
spoken so little that was kind .end gentle to the 
other -—-that other who was now—— Ah! 
how differently, how widely different, would she 
comport. herself. towards them both, eould she 
only be given that self-same past. to live ov 
once again, Ob, vain regret | 

* T have been ill fora very long time, Milly ; 
have not I?” she asked by-and-by, fixing her 
large, purple-rimmed. eyes dreamily on, the biue- 
miste’ space out-of-doors, visible over the. woods 
through the nearest open wiudow. ‘‘ Somehow, 
it seews years and years—but ofcourse that is 
folly.” 

‘* Exactly six weeks on the day after to-mor- 
row, if you will know, Guinevere,” was Milly's 
soft, tender reply, yet given hali playfully, as 
she still fondled Guinevere’s wan little hand. 

“Only six weeks? And [ don’t in the. least 
remember anyone cutting off my hair,” she said, 
wonderingly, 

“} should think not,” Milly said, gravely. 
"You were far too ill, Guinevere.” s 

* I suppose then, I was delirious, was I. not, 
Milly ?” she said idly, “or they never would have 
robbed me of my beautiful hair. 

“Of course you were so, my dear child,” replied 
Millicent, with a quaint aseumption of nursebood 
and motherliness— people always are with brai: 
fever, you know. But there, we are not going 
to talk any more about such dismal and depress 
ing subjects as your illaess. We will speak of 
things more genial and exbilarating. For in 
stance——” 

“Nb, vo, no-—TI want to speak of it,” protested 
the invalid feebly, yet with a spark of the old 
wilfulness aud defiance quickening the faint 
petulant tones, “I must and I will speak of it! 
You will make me mad aud delirious again, Milly, 
if you so unkindly refuse to listen to and answer 
the questions that have been struggling, as it 
were, for utterance in my mind for days past 
now. My mother pretends to cry or faint, or 
something exasperating and ridiculous whenever 
I try to question her about things, and leaves the 
room with her handkerchief to her mouth—all 
sheer nonsense of course—and so you must 
answer and eulighten me, Milly, now that both 
reason and memory have returned,” 

Yes, yee—I will of course,” answered Millicent 
hurriediy, not to say fearfully, for Guinevere was 
growing restless and excited, and excitement was 
the very worst thing in the world for her, and 
would be likely to undo all the good that Dr. 
Jack Roy had done for her so far—‘‘T'll tell you 
—J'll promise you anything, if you will only keep 
quiet, Guinevere,” 

Millicent Mainwaring smoothed back the short 
soft rebellious curls from the pale forehead wit! 
her cool, ringless hand, and under that soothing 
caressing touch Guinevere closed her eyes and 
was still. 

“ Milly,” she said slowly, preseutly, “does my 
mother know-—~do all of you know—why it was 
that | went.over to Minater Court on that—o" 
that night?—do you all understand now the 
motive I had for etartifg on 80 mad an errand °’ 





"Yes, Guinevere,” was Millicent’s gent 
response, ‘ we kaow all now—everything.” 
“ But how!” she inquired, perplexed, “ Hov 


can that be!” 

‘‘All through your illness, Guinevere, you 
were crying out unceasingly thestory of—of thai 
errand of yours to Minster Court,” Millicent, ex- 
plained to her gravely—‘ everything that hap- 
pened in the shrubberies with—-with you know 
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who, and all that occurred after it, later on. 

Night and day, day and night, only a little while 
ago, my dearest, your poor tired brain seemed 
haunted solely with the miserable recollection of 
it all.” 

“Ah, and no wonder,” sighed Guinevere. 

“Milly,” very earnestly, “TI shall never, never 
forget that awful night and its experiences se 
longas Llive. Should [ live to be a hundred 
years old and upward, the memory of it will 
remain clear in every detail. I marvel now that 

i did not fall dead myself, there and then by his 
pa: in the library—over there, you know! Oh, 
Milly "shuddering violently—“ it was fearful— 
fearful, dear.” 

“ Now hush,” interposed Millicent warningly ; 
but Guinevere would not heed. 

“ Firet of all, there was that totally unexpected 
meeting with—with Don in the thicket here by 
the meadow, a crul interview altogether, whic 
left me unnerved, unetrung, wavering, end ‘uns 
utterably wretched,” 
—and then, when my mind wag made up, my 
letermination taken, I~—I—~—” 

‘* T declare if you work yourself into a fever iu 
this way, Guinevere,” interposed Millicent firmly, 
‘*you shall talk no longer, for i will leave you 
instantly. I mean it,” 

‘Then I will try not to,” she said obediently, 
with more composure, though tne beautiful eyes 
were dim and heavy with their tears. Then, in 
a laboured, awe-stricken whisper,--- 

“ Milly, tell me—what was it tht killed him} 
Was it—was it—could it be that—that——” 

“Tt was disease of the heart,” Millicent Main- 
waring answered gravely, a great pity shining in 
her eyes, a note 6f déep compassion in her voice, 
“That was the verdict at the dreadful inquest 
that of course it was necessary to hold ; and the 

loctors that were summoned by his people at the 
time were each of the same opiazion on the ques- 
tion. His mother, you kuvw, darling, the late 
Lady Adair, died of a diseased heart—and it was 
@ fatal inheritance from her, they said.” 


CHAPTER XXL 
Hore! 


* Poor Angus |” Guinevere murmured, tear- 
fully, ‘*Do not you recollect, Milly, my telling 
you about something which happened in the 
drawing-room at Minster Court, when mother 
and I were spending the day there ouce—and how 
it frightened us, you know!” 

Millicent nodded. 

“Well, after that, [ always somehow seemed 
to fear that sowething dreadful, soover or later, 


would—would happen suddenly to him—which | 


indeed has proved to be the case |” 

“ Yes—-poor Sir Angus!” sighed Millicent 
compassionately, with eyes full o* thought. 

“And yet, do you know,” Guinevere went on 
musivgly, “a clever physician in London had 
already told him that there was nothing what- 
ever to-be anxious about, nothing to fear, unless 
it were under the stress of severe mental trouble 
or undue fatigue. And there could have been 
nothing at all on--on that evening, could there, 
Milly, to tire, or to hurt, or to worry him in any 
way, you know?” 

“No,” answered Milly, thovghtfully still, 
“that was precisely what the doctors themselves 
said afterwards, And yet there must have been 
something, some cause, known only perhaps to 
Sir Angus Adair himself, which hastened hia 
grievous end, However, no one will ever know 
now, I suppose, what it was that killed him before 
his time,” 

No-—only a dead bouquet of once-lovely blos- 
soma, fast crumbling into decay and nothingne-s 
amidst the underwood of the wild thicket 
near the meadow a: Ivylands, could proclaim 
the sorrowful true legend of the death of Sir 
Angus Adair | 

lf flowers—dead, gray, scentless flowers-~could 
find a tongue, then might these speak and tell 
the story { 

But they would keep their seoret well | 

“Tis all too sad to reflect,” Guinevere said, 

speaking dreamily and quietly enough now 


she half sobbed, “and then i tend: ly; 


“that he was actually locking for me in the garden 
here, barely an hour before he died —so bitterly 
sad to remember that he was unable to find me, 
aud so went home—to die!’ 

A faint colour suffused her wan cheek as the 
dim, yet vivid recollection of why he had been 
unable to find her—as she completely believed — 
flashed back on herenfeebled memory ! 

“ And then, again, to think that I should steal 
over in the twilight to Minster Court, with the 
firm intention of acting as fairly and ss wong 
towards him as it layin my power todo at the 
eleventh hour, only-to find, to behold with my 
own eyes that he--he*tvas beyond all touch of 
justice-~ali reatit utiont—all-—— 

Here the words choked her, and wha began to 
weep ; but it’ no wise feverishly or excitedly, 
only quietly and very sorrowfully—tears that 
‘might ease and refresh her, and certainly do her 
no harm, ° 

‘ Nowydo nob ery, darling,” whispered Milli- 
“all that ix past now—past and 
doive WithSind mothing can alter it. It belongs 
td ‘the ‘irrevocable. 
any miore—you will be Bappi¢rand braver in the 
fature to come,”” 

T pray so, with all my heartf/and soul,” sighed 

Guinevere, wistfully. 
it, has all been throvghout—what a bad and 
Wicked blunder from ing to end |” 
o*E always aid. so, , if you remember,” 
returned. Millicent, tranquiily. «But whenever I 
did ventutre to tell you that it was all wrong, you 
used toiget angry with me, and advise me not to 
reproach aud so I didn’ t you know. I 
simply let you go your own way.’ 

“ah, yesjithat wasin the old days—the far- 
away days, as they seem now,” said the invalid, 
smiling faintly. ‘* Well, Milly, I never mean to 
be wilful and wrong-headed any more, I mean, 
indeed, to begin a new life altogether—a life 
wherein selfistiness, and vanity, and pride, and 
worldliness shall never find a part, With the 
help of Heaven I will strive to be a different 
woman from thatI bave shown myself hitherto— 
yes, I will, Milly ; that is, of course,” she added 
suftly and reverently, ‘should I be spared and 
raised up from this bed of sickness to lead the 
better and the nobler life.” 

** Come, hush, hush, hush |” whispered Milli- 
cent again, rebukingly this time, yet speaking as 
cheerily as she coulc all the same. “ You must 
not talk to me of being ‘spared’ now that the 


i” 


worst is over | 





“ And did they bring me home here from 
| Mineter Court on—on that very same night!” 
questioned Guinevere, a little tiredly now, her 
restless mind straying back to those few tragic 
| hours of the dead past which she never would and 
never could forget. 
| “When they discovered you, dear,” 
| cent Mainwaring’s patientexplanation, 
immediately for Mrs, Wentworth and your uncle ; 
but [ believe it was sonie time before they arrived 
on the scene, for your mother was as one dis- 
traught at the news. When they did get to you, 
however, they bore you away in the carriage 
howe here to Ivylands, and you have been lying | 
| in this room—in this bed, Guinevere---ever since.’ 
| “And, Milly, tell me,” she asked, “‘ was there 
rauch of » scandal over—over the matter! Did 
the Grayminster people talk very much about— 


was Milli- 


place ?” 


"Well, just a little, naturally,” Millicent told 


Guinevere,” 

“Tam glad of that,” che said, dreamily ; ‘‘ and 
he—Sir Angus--did they bury him in the great 
| mausoleum inthe park yonder, along with all the 
| other Adairs that lie entombed there ’—in a timid 
curious undertone—“ did they, Milly ?” 

“ Yes, dear,” Millicent anewered hurriedly, 
anxious to change the subject, “and everyone 
now is gone away from Minster Court. The old 
place is shut up at present, but the new heir and 
master is expected daily, I believe—a widower, we 
hear, with a pack of daughterr. And now, 
Guinevere darling, I must say good-by.” 

She leaned over the pillows to preas her linger- 








ing, parting kiss on the invalid’s pale, sad face, 


So, Guinevere, do not ery: 


“Oh, Milly, what a blunder’ 


“they sent | 


about me and him, after it was all knowa in the | 


her, with a cheery and shocking disregard for the | 
actual truth—“ nothing to worry yourself about, | 


Guinevere, throwing her arms around Milii- 
cent’s neck, had yet one more question to put at 
the last. 

“Milly,” she half sobbed, “ where—where is 
Loudon now! At home with you—or abroad?” 

“ At home with us, dearest,” answered Milly, 
very softly. 

Guiffevere trembled, clinging to Millicent still. 

* Really ab home with you!” she whiepered 
presenily, “ And—and, Milly, when will he go 

away again ?” 

And Milly made answer, gently,— 

‘* Never again, Guinevere-—never again |” 


me ee 


CHAPTER XXIL 
JOURNEYS END IN LOVERS MEBTING,” 


A vast clear arch of deep purple, all strewn 
with innumerable stars ; a sweet and holy calm 
in the flower-scented sir; a nightingale’s full 
rich liquid note coming from the larches by the 
maesdow at Ivylands, 

Beneath the palpitating stars, in the. fdir 
serenity of that lovely evening, Loudov Main- 
waring and Guinevere Wentworth were once 
more iingéring together along the old familiar 
ways, 

Perfectly well and strong again was she by this 
time, and the cup of her earthly happiness was 
full to the brim and over-flowing. 

For into her ear was Loudon pouring the off- 
repeated story of hia unalterable devotion—the 
story which he had firat told to her a year or 
more ago, aud which had then been mei by 
Quineveie with treachery, falsehood, and scorn. 

“You are all wy own now ; and for ever and 
ever will { love thee, Guinevere,” he was telling 
her, with passionate tenderness—“ and ne power 
on earth shall ever part us again from each 
other,” 

She clang to him beseechingly, murmuring in 
reply : “ And, Don, you pardon everything }” 

All is forgiven, dearest, you know—forgiven 
and forgotten, You love me now-—-I am satisfied 
-—more than content, my own Guinevere!” 

“ But then I have aways loved you, Don, “she 
whispered shyly, pressing her cheek to his 
shoulder. 

“T was ‘only a boy’ once,” he reminded her, 
dropping a kiss upon the beautiful soft head— 
“4Qnly a boy,’ do you remember, Guinevere?” 

“So [think you still,” she answered, “ Yet I 
love you, all the same.” 

‘* Really, sweetheart $” 

She only nestled the more closely 
She would not auswer him now, 

So he drew her forthwith into his strong 
| embrace, and kiased her on the lips. 
* Yes, in truth, my own at last |” 

” * ? * 


to his side, 





said he, 
a 


| Ose morning, greatly to the surprise of Mr. 
Mainwaring, senior, Dr. Jack Roy marched boldly 
into the private office, where the old gen tleman 
vat busily writing, alone, as good fortune would 
have it for the intrepid Dr, Jack. 

The old geatleman was more astonished than 
ever when Dr, Jack Roy, with characteristic 
coolness and simplicity, explained the reason of 
his eomewhat early call, 

Dr. Jack, indeed, waa altogether eo straight 
forward, so honest, so simple, and yet 30 perfectly 
| business-like in the matter, that old Mr. Main- 
waring was charmed in spite of himself, albeit his 
breath was rather taken away. 

“Tam come to ask you for your daughter— 
your younger daughter, sir-—Miss Miliicent,” 
announced Dr, Jack. 

“Why, bless ny soul alive!” gasped the old 
gentleman, “ who would have thought it?” 

And he pushed up hie spectacles uotil they sat 
rakishly on the top of his bald and shining 
forebead. 

“Have you spoken to Milly herself yet?’ 
| added Mr. Mainwaring, rather helplessly. 

“No, sir,” replied Dr. Jack modestly, “I 
thought it the proper course to guia your per- 
mission fret.” 

‘“Umph!” commented the lawyer, And then 
he pulled his glasses back into their rightful 
i place, and gazed at the young man through them 
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“ ANGUS,” GUINEVERE MURMURED, HARDLY 


steadily as heaat there before him in 
rht of the office window, | 
. . | 

it is, of course, superfluous to inquire of you | 


whether you are in @ position to marry,” Mr. 


Mainwaring said bluntly. “ Were it otherwise, I | 
hould not see you here. §tili there is uo harm | 
in my asking, s 

for supposing that my little Milly cares for you 


”» 


' 
| 
r, whether you have any grounds | 
vh to marry you % j 
Dr. Jack flushed ever so slightly then ; but he 
ewered at once truthfully, and without con- | 
i think, Mr. Maiuwarir hat I have every | 
elieve that your daughter, Mies | 
‘cards me favourably.” 
r Mainwaring etood up, and the 
lowed his example. 
spoke Miily’s father, “ you have 





tukex me by surprise. 1 confess, I shall be sorry | 
to lose her-—very ry; but giris, of vurse, | 
must marry some day or other, if the chance to 
lo s0 comes in their way. I knew your father, | 
d liked him--I know you, |] Jack, and like | 
u, to su take her, and be kind to her, if | 
she’ll bave you, and my blessing with her into 
the argain! Wear ms, dear me! Who'd have | 


cted it }” 


Hereupon Dr. Jac 





k grasped the old gentle- 


man's hand y heartily, and those dreamy blue 
eyes of his quite woke u 
‘I should like to thank you, sir,” said he 


rrateiully, “but I feei that I have no words-——~” 
Mr, Mainwaring, as was well-known, was by no 
means a Gemonetrative man himself; neither | 
did he care for that sort of thing in others. j 
You have already said enough, Dr. Jack,” 
interrupted the old gentieman kindly. Then he 
smiled, adding with a twiakling eye,- | 
‘Tf you are really anxi to show me any 
gretitude, do so by leaving mea now, To tell you | 
be truth, I am very busy this morning— 
unusually busy,” said Mr. Mainwaring, “ so dine | 
with us this evening, my dear boy, aud wish me 
Zood-cay oow 
Dr, Jack Roy ueeded no second bidding to 4 


' 





| clerks at 











ten winutes left in which to see and speak with 
Millicent before setting out on his round of calle 
in the neighbourhood. 

Indeed, Milly was waiting for him in the office 
passage. 

Mr. Mainwaring himself meanwhile returned 
to his beloved desk and settled down again to his 
work. 

‘Sly little cat!” he muttered indulgently, as 
he seratched away with his quill as diligently and 
conscientiously as if he were one of his own junior 
forty shillings a week. “Sly little 
cat! But there, in my opinion, women are all 
alike—aly, all sly--not one of ’em to be trusted 
out of your sight 1” 

. * * 

Mavy years bave come and gone since Guinevere 
Wentworth’'s actual wedding-day. 

Guinevere Mainwaring she is called now, and 
1er whole life is a life of unclouded happiness. 

Aud the shrewd and kindly old lawyer, Mr. 
Mainwaring, senior, has long since passed away 
to his well-earned rest ; but he lived to see and 
fondle upon his knee his first young grandchild, 
Loudon's son and heir, and to reverse entirely the 
harsh opinion he had once formed of that little 


} child’s beautiful mother. 


Loudon and Guinevere live at the reat square 

ed-brick old house in the Grayminster High- 

street. The place had always been Don's bome, 
and veither of them would care to forsake it. 

It is haunted by memories of » long ago—dear 
memories that will only strengthen and grow yet 
dearer as the fading yeara leave them still farther 
behind in the past. 


Ursula and Millicent are happy likewise, each | 


as the wife and helpmate of a good and an 
earnest working man. 

Miss Dinwiddie, ter years notwithstanding, is 
as blithe and energetic as ever, still dwelling at 
the Rectory House of St. Eve’s with Ursula and 
the Reverend Mark Sparrow, 

(vsula would not have her go elsewhere for the 
world, so invaluable does she consider the cheery 
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BOVE HER BREATH“ ancus! 


the | make himself scarce ; for, as it was, he had barely | little old spinster, alike as a friend and fellow- 
| toiler in the parish. 


At Ivylands, vain, frivolous, and affected, even 
with old age creeping stealthily on her, Mrs. 
Wentworth lives on there alone, 

She will never cease to mourn and regret that 
her daughter Guinevere is not Lady Adair, and 
the ch@telaine of Minster Court. 

FKach time that she chanees to be a guest 
beneath the roof of the fine old Elizabethan 
mansion, the thought of all that might have been 
and is not comes over her very cruelly, and she 
groans mentally in the horrible vexation and 
bitterness of spirit which the reflection—the 
contemplation of the past—invariably causes her. 

The péace of Guinevere’s married life would 
scarcely, ‘perhaps, be so periect, so unalloyed, 
could she at any time only guess the sorrowful 
enigma of Sir Angus Adair’s death. 

Ah! could she only divine all that he had 
vitnessed and suffered on that memorable May 
evening so loog ago now, sheltered, hidden as he 
was, in the depths of the wild thicket by the 
meadow in the garden at Ivylands ! 

Could she only guess that even as he died, 
almost pen in hand, he had been about to set her 
free of his own true will, then and there, feeling 
in his honour, which was, perhaps, after ali 
stronger than his love, how wholly impossible it 
would be to make her his wife and the mistress 
of his home, after having witnessed that secret, 
passionate interview in the twilight garden with 
a rival of whose existence he had never once 
drearied ! 

Put Guinevere Mainwaring knows nothing of 


| all this. 


No mortal knows, in fact, nor will’ he ever 
know on tlis side of eternity. 

Verily for Guinevere herself, ‘‘ ignorance is 
bliss” indeed ! 4 

Sir Angus Adair carried the secret to his 


grave. ae 
at in his broken heart, it lies buried with 
m. 
(THE END.] 
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CHAPTER I. 


“ Macgregor House, 
Lachlan, Feb. 6th, 1884. 


(MT, 
aut 


DEAR MaRsDEN,— 
"The call has come at last, we are ordered 


if to the Soudan, where I expect there will be | 


me sharp fighting. I should have liked to 
2n over to see you before going but that is 
impossible, as there is so much to do, so little 
ime in which to do it. But I am firmly con- 
vinced that our long separation has not in any way 
lecreased your affection for me, and, as proof of 
my faith, I am going to draw largely upon your 
frien Jship. . 
‘You are aware that J have an only daughter, 
led Ailsa, after her dead mother, and it is on 
er behalf I ask your good offices, She is a dear 
and dutiful child, but, unfortunately, there is 
jus. one point on which we differ. Iam afraid I 
must be rather lergthy on this subject, but that 
you will pardon, Two years ago, Ailsa, then 
eighteen, became engaged to a young fellow 
named Walter Eltringham, a clerk in Mostyn’s 
shipping office. He was penniless, but of cx- 
‘tremely good birth, of excellent abilities, and 
plenty of ‘go’ in him, so that I raised no objec- 
Uen to the betrothal, especially as the young 
people were content to wait until fortune smiled 
ob them, 
“So far, all was well; but three méntps later 
series of petty thefts were committed at Mos- 
S28, and suspicion fell upon Eltringham. He 
Was tried*convicted,.and seatenced to two years’ 
noprisonment ; he. all the while, protesting his 
muocenée, and Ailsa so firmly believed in it 
that she refused to consider herself ‘free. a 





“Now that I am called away I am sorely 





SHE LOOKS, 


“einai. 
= 


We 


| THOUGHT SHE WAS GOING TO FaINT!” 


troubled about her ; in three months Walter El- | 


tringham will be a free man, and I fear that if he 
| seeks her she will listen to his entreaties and give 
her life up to him and certain misery. My sister is 
as much the wretched lad’s partisan as even Ailsa 
sould desire, and would rather compass than pre- 
vent their meetings. I have no other relation, 
and no friend save yourself to whom I can apply 
for help ; frankly, my dear Marsden, I waut you 
to give the child shelter until my return—if ever 
T do return. 

“ The healthy tone of your household, the bright 
society of girls of her own age, may do much to 
kill her unfortunate attachment. I will lodge a 
sufficient sum with Barley and Barley for her re- 
quirements ; my will is duly attested, and, should 
I fall, my little girl, though not rich, will be 
placed beyond all fear of want. But I cannot 


her present safety ; so I shall look anxiously for 
your reply. 
your goodness, with sincere regards to Mrs, and 
the Misses Marsden, 


“Tam, dear Marsden, 
“ Loyally yours, 
“ Ancus Macerecor.” 


Mr, Marsden looked up from the perusal of this 
letter to meet his wife’s eyes. 

“Well?” he said, “what am Ito answer? I 
should like to do Maegregor a good turn, he 
saved my life once; but it must be as you wish,” 

“ No, no, papa,” with a humorous twinkle in 
her eyes, “you forget the ‘tyrants’; if they 
object to receive Miss Macgregor the matter is 
settled conclusively.” 

“That is decidedly nasty, mamma,” broke in 


never try to carry the day save when we feel sure 
it is for your good ;” and, laughing, she showed 
all her white teeth to advantage. 

Then Jessie spoke. 

“Oh, by all means, let her come; she has no 
mother,” 





tear myself away until I have.also provided for | 


Thanking you, in anticipation, for | 


the elder girl--there were two of themn—-“ we | 


MURMURED SEVERAL VOICES, 


“ And we should have hadzno father but fox 
her father added Ethel,” 

“They have decided for us, papa,” said Mrs. 
Marsden, with mock rueful glauce ; then, more 


seriously, “we will abide by ‘the tyrants’’ 
decision, Poor girl, life has begun very hardly 
for her, Make your letter nice, and, if you think 


she would like it I will enclose a note for her.” 

The sisters exchanged significant looks ; they 
were well aware of the hidden tenderness of 
“ mother’s,” heart and felt from the first that the 
young Scotch visitor would be petted and made 
much of, not only because of her lonely position, 
| but that her unhappy attachment, her unswerv- 
| ing faith ia her lover, had touched the romantic 
| side of Mrs. Marsden’s nature, And whilst their 

parents were absent, each engaged with their 
| correspondence, they freely diseussed the pros 
and cons of the case. They were al! well made 
girls, not pretty, yet good to look upon ; splendid 
epecimens of the English maiden as she should be ; 
| healthy, happy, free, without fastness or fippancy, 
| loving dearly the homely pursuits of country life, 
| yet aceepting the pleasures of town with an 
enjoyment that was refreshing to witness. They 
were generally voted “nice” and “ jolly,” and 
both terms were equaily applicable 

“T hope Ailsa Macgregor will not be too lacka- 
daisical,” remarked Jessie after a little pause, “I 
never know how to converse with sentimental 
girls,” y 

“T suppose a girl may be ‘in love,” answered 
Ethel “and yet not make herself absurd. I 
rather like our new friend for her constancy to her 
lover ; even though he does nob seem to deserve 
it.” 

“Tf he should, after all, be innocent,” sugges- 
| ted Jessie, how terribly hard for him and Ailsa ; 
somehow, I don’t think a really nice girl could 
be wholly deceived in her lover ; or could be faith- 
ful to one who had proved himself a common 
thicy.” 

“Ah! Jessie, that is what neither you nor 














can realise yet, but I do know that many of the 


worst meu gct the best wives and vice-versa. 
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y steadily as heeat there before him in the 
tht of the office window, 
It is, of course, superfluous to inquire of you 
you are in @ position to marry,” Mr. 
rwaring said bluntly. “ Were it otherwise, I 
tsee you here. Still there is uo harm 
in my asking, sir, whether you have any grounds 
for supposing that my little Milly cares for you 


whether 
Mai 


should nx 


GUINEVERE MURMURED, HARDLY 





! make himself scarce ; for, as it was, he had barely 


| 


' 


| 


ha 
well enough to marry you!” 

Dr. Jack flushed ever so slightly then ; but he 
answered at once truthfully, and without con- 
ceit 

“T think, Mr. Maiuwarir hab I have every 

ason to believe that your daughter, Miss 
Millicent, regards me favourably.” 

Then Lawyer Mainwaring stood up, and the | 


his example, 





your w followed 
* Well, sir,’ spoke Milly's father, “ you have 
taken me by surprise. 1 confess, I shall be sorry 
» lose her—very ry; but girls, of course, 


must marry some day or other, if the chance to 
so comea in their way. 1 knew your father, 
i1im--I know you Dr Jack, and like 


a lke 


u, to So take her, and be kind to her, if 
she’ll have you, and’ my blessing with her into 
the bargain! Dear me, dear me! Who'd have 


mapected t 
Whereupon Dr. Jack grasped the old gentle- 
man's band y heartily, and those dreamy blue 
eyes of his juite Wore u 
‘TI should like to thank you, said he 
rratefully, “but I feei that I have no words-—-” 
Mr. Mainwaring, as was well-known, was by no 
mean® # Gemouetrative imuan himself; neither 
did he care for that sort of thing in others. 
You have already said enough, Dr. Jack,” 
interrupted the old gentieman kiodly. Then he 
smiled, adding with a twiakling ey 
‘Tf you are really anxi to show me any 
gretitude, do so by leaving me now. To tell you 
be ts Tt am very busy this morning— 
unusually busy,” said Mr. Mainwaring, “ so dine 
with us this evening, my dear boy, aud wish me 
gZood- ¥y DOW 


Dr, Jack Roy 


. 9 
er. 








second bidding to 


needed nc 


ten winutes left in which to see and epeak with 
Millicent before setting out on his round of calle 
in the neighbourhood, 

Indeed, Milly was waiting for him in the office 


; passage. 


Mr. Mainwaring himself meanwhile returned 
to his beloved desk and settled down again to his 


| work, 


‘Sly little cat!” be muttered indulgently, as 
he seratched away with his quill as diligently and 
conscientiously as if he were one of his own junior 
clerks at forty shillings a week. “Sly little 
cat! But there, in my opinion, women are all 
alike—asly, all sly--not one of ’em to be trusted 
out of your sight 1” 

~ *~ * 


Many years have come and gone since Guinevere 


| Wentworth’s actual wedding-day. 


| 


Guinevere Mainwaring she is calted now, an 
her whole life is a life of unclouded happiness. 

Aud the shrewd and kindly old lawyer, Mr. 
Mainwarivg, senior, has long since passed away 
to his well-earned rest ; but he lived to see and 
fondle upon his knee his first young grandchild, 
Loudon’s son and heir, and to reverse entirely the 
harsh opinion he had once formed of that little 
child’s beautiful mother. 

Loudon and Guinevere live at the great square 


ed-brick old house in the Graymiaster High- | 


street, The place had always been Don's bome, 
and veither of them would care to forsake it. 

It is haunted by memories of a long ago—dear 
memories that will only strengthen and grow yet 
dearer as the fading years leave them still farther 
behind in the past. 


Ursula and Millicent are happy likewise, each | 


as the wife and helpmate of a g and an 
earnest working man, 

Miss Dinwiddie, tter years notwithstanding, is 
as blithe and energetic as ever, still dwelling at 
the Rectory House of St. Eve's with Ursula and 
the Reverend Mark Sparrow, 

Ursula would not have her go elsewhere for the 
world, so invaluable does she consider the cheery 



































BOVE BER BREATH—“ ancus! 


little old’ spinster, alike as a friend and fellow- 
toiler in the parish. 

At Ivylands, vain, frivolous, and affected, even 
with old age creeping stealthily on her, Mrs, 
Wentworth lives on there alone. 

She will never cease to mourn and regret that 
her daughter Guinevere is not Lady Adair, and 
the ch@telaine of Minster Court. 

Each time that she chauees to be a guest 
beneath the roof of the fine old Elizabethan 
mansion, the thought of all that might have been 
and is not comes over her very cruelly, and she 
groans mentally in the horrible vexation and 
bitterness of spirit which the reflection—the 
contemplation of the past— invariably causes her. 

The péace of Guinevere’s married life would 
scarcely, perhaps, be so periect, so uualloyed, 
could she at any time only guess the sorrowful 
enigma of Sir Angus Adair’s death. 

Ab! could she only divine all that he had 
vitnessed and suffered on that memorable May 
evening so lovg ago now, sheltered, hidden as he 
was, in the depths of the wild thicket by the 
meadow in the garden at Ivylands ! 

Could she only guess that even as he died, 
almost pen in hand, he had been about to sei, her 
free of his own true will, then and there, feeling 
in his honour, which was, perhaps, after ali 
stronger than his love, how wholly impossible it 
would be to make her his wife and the mistress 
of his home, after having witnessed that secret, 
passionate interview in the twilight garden with 
a rival of whose existence he had never once 
dreamed ! 

Put Guinevere Mainwaring knows nothing of 


| all this. 





No mortal knows, in fact, nor will’ he ever 
know on tls side of eternity. : 
Verily for Guinevere herself, ‘‘ ignorance is 
bliss” indeed ! F 
Sir Angus Adair carried the secret to his 


grave. nee 
_ There, in his broken heart, it lies buried with 


him, 


(THE END.] 
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1S MOTHERLESS LITTLE GIKL, 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER I. 


“ Macgregor House, 
‘Lachlan, Feb. 6th, 1884. 


“My DEAR Marsprx,— 
“The call has come at last, we are ordered 
i to the Soudan, where I expect there will be 
me sharp fighting. I should have liked to 
un over to see you before going. but that is 
impossible, as there is so much to do, so little 
ime in which to do it. But I am firmly con- 
vinced that our long separation has not in any way 
lecreased your affection for me, and, as proof of 
my faith, I am going to draw largely upon your 
friendship. 

‘You are aware that J have an only daughter, 

led Ailsa, after her dead mother, and it is on 
1er behalf I ask your good offices, She is a dear 
ud dutiful child, but, unfortunately, there is 
Juss one point on which we differ. Iam afraid I 
must be rather lergthy on this subject, but that 
you will pardon, Two years ago, Ailsa, then 
eighteen, became engaged to a young fellow 
named Walter Eltringham, a clerk in Mostyn’s 
shipping office. He was penniless, but of cx- 
tremely good birth, of excellent abilities, and 
plenty of ‘go’ in him, so that I raised no objec- 
ten to the betrothal, especially as the young 
people were content to wait until fortune smiled 
on them, 

“So far, all was well; but three méntps later 

4 series of petty thefts were committed at Mos- 
tyn's, and suspicion fell upon Eltringham. He 
Was tried*convicted, and seatenced to two years’ 
upprisonment; he. all the while, protesting his 
muocente, and Ailsa so firmly believed in it 
that she refused to consider herself free. P') 
“Now that I am called away I am sorely 


“POOR GIRL! HOW ILL SHE LOOKS, 





Mh, Uf 
Yy 


! THOUGHT SHE WAS GOING TO FaINT!” 





troubled about her ;.in three months Walter EI- | 


tringham will be a free man, and I fear that if he 
seeks her she will listen to his entreaties and give 
her life up to him and certain misery. My sister is 
as much the wretched lad’s partisan as even Ailsa 
could desire, and would rather compass than pre- 
vent their meetings. I have uno other relation, 
and no friend save yourself to whom [ can apply 
for help ; frankly, my dear Marsden, I want you 
to give the child shelter until my return---if ever 
I do return. 

“ The healthy tone of your household, the bright 
society of girls of her own age, may do much to 
kill her unfortunate attachment. I will lodge a 
sufficient sum with Barley and Barley for her re- 
quirements ; my will is duly attested, and, should 
I fall, my little girl, though not rich, will be 
placed beyond all fear of want. But I cannot 
tear myself away until I have.also provided for 
her present safety ; so [ shall look anxiously for 
your reply. Thanking you, in anticipation, for 
your goodness, with sincere regards to Mrs, and 
the Misses Marsden, 


“Tam, dear Marsden, 
“ Toyally yours, 
“ Ancus Macgrrcor,” 
Mr, Marsden looked up from the perusal of this 
letter to meet his wife’s eyes. 


“Well?” he said, “what am Ito answer? J] 
should like to do Maegregor a good turn, he 


saved my life once; but it must be as you wish.” | 
| rather like our new friend fur her constancy to her 


“No, no, papa,” with a humorous twinkle in 
her eyes, “you forget the ‘tyrauts’; if they 
object to receive Miss Macgregor the matter is 
settled conclusively.” 


“That is decidedly nasty, mamma,” broke in | 


L> 
Ay Q) \/ 
Sy 

a 





MURMURED BEVERAL VOICES, 


“ And we should have hadzuo father but for 
Aer father added Ethel.” 

“They bave decided for us, papa,” said Mrs. 
Marsden, with mock rueful glance ; then, more 
seriously, “we will abide by ‘the tyrants’’ 
deciston, Poor girl, life has begun very hardly 
for her, Make your letter nice, and, if you think 
she would like it I will enclose a note for her.” 

The sisters exchanged significant looks ; they 
were well aware of the hidden tenderness of 
* mother’s,” heart and felt from the first that the 
young Scotch visitor would be petted and made 
much of, not only because of her lonely position, 
| but that her unhappy attachment, her unswerv- 
| ing faith ia her lover, had touched the romantic 
| side of Mrs. Marsden’s nature, And whilst their 
parents were absent, each engaged with their 
| correspondence, they freely diseuseed the pros 
| and cons of the case. They were al! wel! made 
| girls, not pretty, yet good to look upon ; apiendid 
| specimens of the English maiden as she should be ; 
| healthy, happy, free, without fastness or ippancy, 
| loving dearly the homely pursuits of country life, 
yet aceepting the pleasures of towa with an 
enjoyment that was refreshing to witness. They 
were generally voted “nice” and “ jolly,” and 
both terms were equally applicable 

“TI hope Ailsa Macgregor will not be too lacka- 
daisical,” remarked Jessie after a little pause, “I 
never know how to converse with sentimental 
girls,” 

“IT suppose a girl may be ‘in love,” answered 
Ethel “aod yet not make herself absurd. I 





lover ; even though he does not seem to deserve 
it.” 

“Tf he should, after all, be innocent,” sugges- 
ted Jessie, “ how terribly hard for him and Ailsa ; 





the elder girl—-there were two of them—‘ we | somehow, I don’t think a really nice girl could 
never try to carry the day save when we feel sure 
it is for your good ;” and, laughing, she showed | ful to one 
thief.” 
“Ab! Jessie, that is what neither you nor 
can realish yet, but I do know that many of the 
worst men get the best wives and vice-versa. 


all her white teeth to advantage. 

Then Jessie spoke. 

“Oh, by all means, let her come; she has no 
mother,” 


be wholly deceived in her lover ; or could be faith- 
who had proved himself a common 
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) —nanen neo mannrempmenregertae sam” ves rennin Ain a ta ne en 
hope that Ailsa, I like her name, will not be too 
hopelessly Scotchy, so that we are at a lose to 
understand her; if she is, how extremely un 
pleasant she will fnd it when we go to town ; 
and should she have red hair—— % 


‘Oh, she won't,” said Jessie with conviction ; 
papa has always said that Major Macgregor was a 
very handsome man, rather dark than otherwise, 
and daughters usually reserable their fathers 
most. I wonder which room mamma will give 
her?” 

‘L was 
mine, 


going to suggest you should ehare 


Sans 1M 


at § fil, 


‘ Capital 


My dear you have a genius fer 
ng things; accept my congratulations,” 
with a deep obeisance she laughingl¥ left her 
Duly the letters were despatche@ “and the 
yply came in form of a telegram, — 
“So many thanks; have no tis 
srdered to head quarters to-day 





ail hurst 7.30 p.m. to-morrow.’" 
Ail was bustle and merry labou? for a short 
sirae tyrants” helping with a'tight good 


vill to prepare the guest’s apartments, aed when 


uli was finished they pronounced them perfect ; 
as indeed they were. 

Th edroom was all of spotless white, as 
beftted a young maiden; on the irl-white 
walis were afew choice pictures; ifttle dainty 
articles, dear to woman’s heart, chosen with care 


md taste ; 
from it, and 


7 


whilst the dressing-room opeuing 
coramon to the three girls waa of 
ue and silver, 

On the morrow the sisters gathered great 
juantities of snowdrops with which still further 


to beautify the chambers; there were some 
beautiful camelias in the greenhouses, but these 
Ethel declined to touch, saying “ they were so 
stiff and frumpish,” at which piece of hereay the 





stood aghast, so that she added 


gardene! 





‘Why, I have seen equally beautiful flowers 
ut out of- turnips and beet, when [ have beer 
in town; they fasten them tv a stick, Jarvis, 
and sell them for a half-penn) each;at a little 
distance you cannot tell the real from the counter- 
feit. Yes, you may give me as many fronds as 
you please ; [am partial to ferns, as you ought 
vo know.’ 

** You’re the worst enemy they’ve gut, begging 
your pardon, miss ; but for me the master would 
never have one worth showing.” 

in proof how we appreciate your produe- 
smiled Jessie, as she followed Ethel out of 





tions 

the house, and the old man looked after them 
thinking how bonny and bright they were, how 
happy they made the old homestead which 


Marsden after Marsden had held so far back as 
the chronicles of Lyodhurst dated, 

Now the evening had closed in ; 
burning cheerily, and the windows were all ablaze 
with lights, for the olght was both cold and dark, 
eo that Mrs. Marsden said,— 

“ Ailsa’s first view of the place must not be 
gloomy. I always believe in first impressions 
you kuow, Ethel, and 1 do hope the poo 
will fee! that she may rest here and be happy.” 
Neither mother nor daughters dressed that 
evening for dinner, rightly concluding that their 
guest would be too weary to make an elaborate 
toilet, ever she wi-hed ; and presently, whilst 
they waited, they heard the sound of returning 
carriage wheels along the frozen drive. 

Mrs. Marsden hurried to the hall, the doors 
were flung wide, and a brilliant flood of light en- 
veloped the two first figures ascending the steps ; 
in the rear, almost in darkness, came a third ; 
but the hostess saw only the motherless girl upon 
her husband’s arm, and her heart warmed 
towards her. 

She was only a slip of a maid, with an abun- 
lance of yellow-brown bair, gathered at the back 

her head, The face waa exquisite in its dainty 

eauty, which not all the pain of parting with 
her father, or the pallor engendered by her long 
journey could dim, 

The dark violet eyes’ were wistful and weary, 

yet the young mouth looked ready to smile. 


the fires were 

















a3 it is so very much larger than yours ; id 
that case, Ailsa could take yours, and thé middle 
hamber could be converted into a dressing-ro@m' 





| 
| 








| 


| 








child | 





Mrs, Marsden took ler into her motherly em- 
brace. . 

“ Welcome, dear child, welcome and greeting. 
[ hope you will be very happy with usa, Ethel, 
Jeasie, come and be introduced.” 

As each advanced, tendering a friendly hand, 
Ailsa’s beautiful eyes filled with sudden tears. 

“You are very, very good,” she said, “ you 
make me feel less lonely and afraid. I did uot 
think you would be so kind to me, # stranger. 
hope, ob, yes, £ hope so rauch, one day [ may be 
able to repay you.” 

But this was the sort of conversation to which 


“the tyrants” w pia not listen, and they were 


hurrying her away,'when Mr. Mareden said-- 

“ Girls, have you forgotten your old friend 
Lucian Gore? Come, show yourself, Gore ; 
you're not so changed ‘you need fear non-recog- 
nition.” 

It was then the third figure stepped from the 


darkness into the light. 


** Oh, Mr, Gore, is it really you }” cried Ethel, 


pausing at the foot of the staircase, “ when did 


you return?! And how*niee it will be to seo 
Riversmead open once more !” 

“Mr. Mareden found me on the platform,” st- 
ewered the new comer, “ [ was returving did 
gueted to town ; for somehow my letter apprising 
Mra. Tyler of my coming did not reach her, and 


there was no place where I could rest the sole of 7 


my foot or get a decent meal.” 

“ So I brought him alovg,” brokein Mr. Marsden 
in jovial fashion, ‘I said ‘the more the merrier,’ 
and I felt certain mamma could put him up for 
@ cay or two,” * 

“With pleasure,” responded the lady. 
are very glad to have you, Mr. Gore,” 

‘T wish mamma would speak for herself,” re- 
marked Jessie as they went upstairs, “J distinctly 
dislike our frieod and neighbour.” 

‘But why, Jessie? He is rather handsome 
than not, and pleasant company.” 

“IT can’t help that; I can't imagine any one 
realy liking him. But,of course,” gaily, “‘ one 
man's meat is another man’s pvison,’ and I sup- 
pose the old saying applies to either sex. But let 
ine help you with your wraps, Ailsa; you see we 
jon’t intend to stand upon ceremony with you ; 
we are to be good friends and comrades.” 

“T hope so; it is very good of you to be so 
cordial.” 

She spoke with the slightest accent, which the 
girls considered pretty ; only in moments of 
excitement did she lapse into broader dialect, and 
then she would pronounce very as “ fery,” and is 
as “iss,” for Ailsa Macgregor had never until 
now lefu her native Jand. 

She was not lachrymose, ouly showed a natural 
regret over her father’s departure, and despite 
her frank ways had been with the Marsdens 
more than a week without so auch as mentioning 
er lover’s name, or her sad little romance, 
“Perhaps,” said Jessie, “she is forgetting,” 
but Ethel answered, “ Not yet ; you have but to 
look into her eyes to know that, as pitiful as her 
etory ia, just so trueis her heart, | have a fancy 
that Flora Macdonald was very like our Ailsa,” 


“We 





OHAPTER IL 


THE Marsdens were in town; Mr. Lucian Gore 
had accompanied them in their flight, ouce more 
leaving Riversmead to the servants. 

“T ghall feel so remote, unfriended, solitary, 
slow,” he had said looking into Ailsa’s eyes, ‘* if I 


remain here, and so J have determined to go to | 


town with you if only to witness your triumphs, 
1 can have my own chambers and I confess 
country life has no charme for we, save under 
very exceptiona) circumstances.” 

And she, opening her blue eyes wide, had an- 
swered,— 

“That is strange; I like the solitude and the 
quiet. You cannot imagive how lovely it is at 
Lachlan, or how grand; father and I enjoy that 
loneliness, We never grew tired of each other's 
suciety, though often we had not seen a fresh 
face for weeks~-when the snow is on the hills it 
is difficult to reach us-—very often we would not 
get our letters for nine or ten days after they 
were due,” 


* Dreadful,” said Lucian, ‘ I should die of ennui 
iu such & place ; and do you know [ am wonder- 
iug how you will bear tran»planting to town. 
There is no place like it; all day and all night 
the streets are alive with folka, the noises never 
seem to cease ; I prophesy you will be bewildered 
—perhaps like many another you will hate,fLou 
don, aud forswear it for ever.” 
| She laughed softly. 

“T do not think I shall ; I have a faney I shall 
enjoy my visit very much ; I shall like looking 
into the shop windows, and thittking what | 
would buy for everybody I know, if only I were 
rich, Then there are so many beautifol and 
historical places, [have longed all my life to visit 
—you must not say one word to spoil my hopes 
and dreams,” 

“ Heaven forbid J sbould spoil your happi- 
ness,” he said with more fervour than the occa- 
sion warranted; then leaniug over her, he 
avkéed,— 

“ Why do you wear that little posy ring, Miss 
Macgreger |” 

... As a sign of my betrothal,” she answered, 
fioshing hotly, *' but I think you had uo right to 
#ak that Question, being but a very uew friend.” 

“I beg your.pardon, and accept your rebuke 
which f richly d@served.” 

Avd then, he Jooked so contrite that Ailsa was 
grieved at her.own harehnezs, the more so, be 


- 


gaubé she did not know what to say to atone for 
i 


On the night of her frst appearance in society, 
both Ethél and Jessie went into sincere raptures, 
over het beauty and dainty attire. 

The latter was simple enough, being of soft 
white cashmere with some early forget-me-note 
at her breast and throat, whilst her wealth of 
yellow-brown hair, dressed in Greek fashion, was 
adorned with a fillet of gold set with turquoise. 

Ethel stooping, kissed the broad white brow 
with more of tenderness than she often showed 
whilst Jessie cried gaily,— 

“Mamma, come see this strange swan amidst 
your own ugly ducklings, and lament openly ‘I 
cannot call her mine.’” 

Ailsa blushing and protesting very much, 
turned a troubled face to Mra, Marsden. 

“Oh, I wish they would not say such things, 
for they are not true. Ethel and Jéssie are tall 
and stately—they can never be insignificant ; i 
am always wishing I were more like them.” 

‘“My dear Ailsa, don’t propose starting a 
Mutual Admiration Society,” laughed Ethel, 
lightly, “it is eure to fall through, for neither 
Jessie nor I have aay courtier-like qualities,” and 
she forthwith whisked the girl dowustairs. 

As “the tyrants” had predicted, Ailsa was the 
centre of observation as they entered Mra, Cati- 
cart’s handsome ball-room, and she was so delight: 
fully unconscious of it ail. 

It seemed to her unsophisticated. mind, that ail 
were determined to be kind to her; she had so 
many partners that she forgot their names, aud 
often their turns; and but for the memory of 
someone languishing in a prison cell she would 
have been moat happy. ; 

But she could not forget, and when Lucian 
Gore led her to a seat after their walts, he saw 
that the dack eyes were shining through a mist 
of tears, 

“What is it?” he said, leaning over her 
' that he might screen her from observation 
“What is vexing you? Will not you treat me 
a friend }” 

A little shudder passed over her drooping figur-, 

| then she said in a low voice,-— 
“ Nothing bas vexed me ; all are good to me, but 
| Mr. Gore, I have been thinking, . Ought I to 
take the good things of life, whilst one i love is 
| ao unfortunate, ao wretched that I seem to sD 
against him when I take all the bright aud 
pleasant things offered me.” 

“ You refer of course to your fianeé,” returned 
Lucian in a voice he vainly strove to make natura 
“T cannot understand how a mav'whe has wou 
you can be wretched ?” q . 

‘‘Oh, this is flattery and cruelty combined ; 
| I do not want idle compliments,” with a petulant 

sture, “Mr. Gore, I thought you were above 
that sort of thing. How can you expect my col: 
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fidence. when you are making fun of me the 
while §”" 


“ Ov my life,” he began, when a dashing young | 


officer advancing, said cheerily,— 

“Our waltz, Miss Macgregor,” and conveyed 
ber away. 

Lucian stood watching them 
nusing,— 

“ What is there so mysterious about this lover, 
why does her face always change and sadden 
when she speaks of him? I must ask Ethel, I 
used to think one day I should make Aer my wife 
but that is over and done with; Ailsa has taught 
mea sharp leeson—I am not invulnerable-—I can 
love like other men, and her fiancé must. look 
well to his treasure or J shall wrest it from him.” 

That night when the girls, partially disrobed, 
sat toa&ting their toes upon the fender, Ethel 
vemarked,— 

“How grave you are, Ailes. You look aa 
though you had the cares of nations upon your 
shoulders ; come, tell me what is io your mind, 
and you shall have the usual penny.” 

“T was thinking of Walter,” the girl answered, 
simply, and then a dead silence fell upon them 
all, for this was not a subject io be discussed, 
seeing the Major had forbidden ali intercourse 
between the lovers, and had begged Mrs. Marsden 
to eradicate, if possible, all thought of Walter 
Eltringham from her young charge’s mind. 

For a little while Ailsa was silent, then she 
said in a low voice,— 

“ Father, I believe, told Mr. Marsden all before 
Icame amongst you.” 

“ Yes,” said Jessie, stretching out a friendly 
hand, “ and we were go sorry for you.” 

“You should have been most sorry for him,” 
auswered Ailsa, dreamily, “ everybody pitied me; 
no one had compassion on Walter. From the 
first he was judged guilty ; and when be pleaded 
his innocence no one believed him. Some one 
had robbed Mr. Mostyn, and because he, Walter 
would often stay behind to do extra work, always 
eager to improve his condition—and all for my 
sake, suspicion fell on him, but he could not 
etoop to be a thief, only—only,” and her head 
drooped low, “they found marked money in his 
desk, and, nob knowing how true and honest a 
gentleman he is, they had him arrested.” 

Silence again ; neither Ethel nor Jessie shared 
in her belief, but neither had the heart to say 80; 
only Ailsa was quick to read their thoughts, and 

poke again hurriedly, 

“T cannot ask you to have that faith in him 
whieh sustains me; I don’t know quite why I 
haye told you so much; but nothing will ever 
shake my confidence in him. I am waiting, 
always waiting, for the day of his release ; for the 
blessed time when he shall come to me saying, 

Ailsa, I have cleared my name from oblequy 
and now nothing stands between us,’ Oh,” 
breaking into bitter tears, “it iss fery hard to 
stand so much alone; harder still to know 
that whilst I dwell in the sunshine he lives in 
the darkoess of night—your sympathy is good, 
but how much better it et | be if you could 
say truly, ‘Ailsa, it is we who believe with 
your belief, and we who are fery indignant 
your Walter should be so ill-ased.” 

“You -éorget,” Ethel said ever so gently, 

that we do not even know Mr. Eltringham ; but 
you must remember that. always you have. our 
‘ove and our pity—almost you make me your 
fover’s ally, for surely no wan who could stoop to 
petty crime could fiad a home in your heart ;” 
then rising, the sisters kissed her and departed, 
‘caving her a little comforted by their love. It 
was drawing near now to the time of Walter's 
release, but she had faithfully promised that dear 
father, now so far away and in such peril, not to 
commit nicate with him—and it almost broke her 
seart when she thought, perhaps, he would 
vclieve her false and forgetful. Then, too, as 
the days wore by she began to be troubled by 

ucian Gore’s attentions, which, when they 
vere alone, were very pronounced ; in the pre- 

-uce of the sisters he, scarcely addressed her, 
appearing to be devoted to Ethel, who, in 
tespoyse to his cleverly worded questions had 
sentided to him all Ailsa’s sad story, uot knowing 
‘Dat she was working harm, or how bitter to, 
eerself would be the awakening. She had 


& moment 





always entertained a likiog for thir handsome, } 
well-bred neighbour of theirs, but all uncon- | 


sciously she was drifting into love for him, and 
he cared less than nothing for her. 

But how was she to guess this when looks and 
tones conveyed so much more than words to her 
mind, and a great new joy possessed her which 
she did not seek to analyse, It was euough that 
she was happy, that he was ever near ; only when 
she began to make excuses to herself for Ailsa’s 
folly, ehe should have guessed ihe truth 

To Lucian Gore, who had never ir all his 
twenty-eight years experieuced a ‘‘fancy” for 
any woman in particular, this over-maatering 
passion for Ailsa was almost terrible. He loved 


her without reason, in Cespite of reason; he |, 
could not even brook the thought that another | 


man had held her in his arms, pressed kisses on 
those sweet lips, whiavered words of love to he: 
listening ear. 

"It is impossible that she should still care for 
that fellow,’ he mused ; ‘‘perhaps.she clings to 
him through a passionate sense of duty; but 
when she sees him in his degradation, she will 
shrink from him with loathing ; what more 
natural, then, that she should turn to me. Neither 
he nor. any other man shall steal her from me—- 
my heart.and my life are empty without her,” 

It was a week later wheu he walked into the Row 
with her, Mrs, Marsden and Jessie following ; the 
latter distinctly disliked him, so was heartily 
glad that in the absence of Ethel he feil to Ailsa’s 
share. 

Ailsa was paler than usual, the sweet face was 
almést ethereal, with its dreamy eyes, under 
which were faint indications of tears and sleep- 
lessness. Even the low voice was changed, a 
note of languor running through it; because— 
this thing she had told none—three days ago 
Walter Eltringham had been released, and of his 
subsequent movements she knew nothing. 
Remembering his proud and passionate nature, 
she feared that he might even take his life, for 
ill could he endure disgrace or contumely, and as 


she lay sleepless on her bed she had wept and | 


prayed, prayed and wept again. There were 
tears for her own helplessvess and his woes, 
entreaties to Heaven to show him mercy and 
vouchsafe him justice. 

Now, as she walked she scarcely heard, and 
certainly did not understand one word that 
Lucian Gore uttered; he saw this, and said 


almost pettishly,— 
“Do you always live in dreamland, Miss 
Macgregor ? or do you wish by your silence and 


inattention to convey the idea to my dense miud | 


that I am a bore?” 

She was gazing straight before her, and he 
followed the direction of her glance ; suddeuly 
from out of the crowd of loungere he singled one 
face—youthful, handsome, but despite of youth 
and beauty, haggard and worn beyond measure, 
The grey eyes full of imploring, whilst despsir- 
ing, were rivetted upon Ailsa, and, as if magne- 
tised by them, she looked fully into them—then 
& strange thing happened-—with a low cry she 
left Luciau’s side, and the loungers fell back to 
make a passage for her—on. she went until she 
reached that apot—-then ehe stood thunderstruck, 


| for amidst the seething crowd the one she sought 
She tried to cry his name | 


had disappeared. 
aloud, but failed—her lips were cold and stiff, 
her senses were numbed. 
she saw Lucian approach, felt him take her by 
the hand and gently lead her toa seat; heard 
those around say pityingly,— 

* Poor girl! how ill she looks. 
was going to faint,” then she put up her trem- 
bling hands to hide her face, whilet brokenly she 
murmured to Jessie, — 

“Tt was Walter, and he is afraid of me; 


Lucian Gore’s weariug inwardly, cursed “ the | 


gaol-bird.” 


CHAPTER III. 


“Qzorpir, Geordie ! can you epare mea few 
minutes ; I must speak, I shall go mad if J keep 
silence !” ‘ 

The speaker. was & young aan of handsome yet 
haggard appearance, His eyes, which were wide 


Like one in a dream | 


I thought she | 








and well-opened, were grey ; his well-shaped head 
waz adorned with rippling brown hair, which re- 
quired to be kept short to prevent it curling ; 
and for all his queer-cut “ sepper-and-aalt” 
clothes, he looked a gentleman. 

The man addressed, who was considerably his 
senior, removed a short, dirty pipe from his lips, 

rau his hands ruefully through his thin, long 
locks before he said, —~ 

“ Go-ahead now ; I’m here to listen, it’s you 
can do the talking. Don’t fash yourself about 
the wark ; I'm nae the mon to ‘advocate extra 
punctuality.” 

Thus encouraged his corapanion begav,-— 

* Geordie, I've seen her.” 

“Indeed £” drily. “’Tis that, I reckon, that 
took ye to the Row, It’s growing a masher ye 
are, Walter. Well, and she cut ye, of course t” 

“No, no! I saw her coming, and got as near 
as [ could to look at her bonny face once more ; 
and aii of a sudden she lifted her eyes full to 
mine. Then she gave a little cry ; I don’t know 
what she said, bud [ saw her run towards me 
with her dear hands outetretched, her face grow 
white ; and I pushed my way through the crowd, 
hiding my self easily from her, How could I meet 
her thus? How could I diagrace her in the eyes 
of her friovds by claiming even casual acquaint- 
ance with her? But, oh Geordie, it went against 
the grain so to ignore her greeting |” 

“ Of course,” grimly ; “though she’s forgot ye 
theae mony months, ye believe in her still? “Tis 
the way with some! Mon, if ye were wise, ye 
would think na mair of Ailea Macgregor, Is’t 
likely she'll wed thee? True, she may love ye, 
but she'll maybe gie her hand to anither, who 
can offer her gold aud siller galore, and a name 
that’s clean. That hurts ye, lad? Well, I speak 
for your gude.” And he resumed his pipe, 

“But, Geordie,” persisted the young man, 
“you are always so bitter against women, and 
you cannot have much experience concerning 
them and their ways. ‘hen, you don’t know 
Ailsa, she’s like no other girl ; she is loyal and 
single-hearte..’ 

“Oh, ay! she ig perfection! She sings 
divinely, dances like an angel, smiles like a 
seraph, has eyes as blue as summer skics |” 

“Geordie, but for your goodness t me, i 
should think you calloue, 

“Ye wad na be far oot of your reckoning. See, 
I pit it straight to ye. Has nx Major Macgregor 
cancelled your engagement and seat his daughter 
to those who will keep her safe fra thee aon thy 
machinations? Are ye sot brarded axa thief! 
The vera clothes ye wear were furnished by Her 
| Majesty. Do ye think if ye went to a young 

lass saying I love ye, but I have uaethiug to offer 
but my heart; my band is empty, my reputation 
gone ; if ye marry me ye wed misery; that she 
wad be fule enough to take ye? Go to! womer 
love gew-gaws and pleasure ; they are slight and 
false. Wash your hands of ‘era, mon, and etart 
free 1” 
You don’t, you can’t understand ; if you but 
learned all the beauty of Ailsa’s nature, you 
would honour all women for her sake, Geordie, 
| she is my heaven, my joy, the one good thing left 
to me!. If you would take her from me you 
reduce me to despair.” 

“Puir lad, puir lad! there is na ony woman 
| worth caring for like that. “Tis true your Ailsa 
as a sonsie face; ab, | have seen her. I found 
| ber cot when J kenned how your heart was set 
| upon her, and it’s borne on my mind she’s happy 
| enough, Even whilst ye were pining in prison 
| she had smiles for the dark mon, who is aye wi 











‘ 





her and her friends, 
Walter Eltrivngham cried out sharply, then,— 
i “Geordie, for the love of Heaven, dou’t cut 
| the grouad from beneath my feet. If you teach 
me distrust of fer, then [ am indeed a oat 
} man!” 

Then Georgie Railmont rose, a wild and un- 
kemp* figure. 

“Lad, hear me,” he cried, dropping wholly 
into his Scotch accent, “there's a wee bit of my 
life I am fain to tell you, though these mony 
years I've hidden it from a'l the warld, Say 
frankly, how do men speak of me? Do not they 
call me, ‘Geordie the Tosspot,’ the fule for aye 
compauy I enter? Do not they say ‘He has 
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brains, but he drowns them’; he is a ne’er-do- 
well, who might ha’ make his mark, but prefers 
to write pot-boilers. Hs works best when the 
iquor ie ta—he is niver to be depended on— 
py is niver in to time. Ay lad, ay, your 
honest face answers for ye. And was i always 
my Heaven no! I started with fair pros- 
pects. IT had the power and the will to rise—yet 
| fell, all through a woman, T had great grand 
dreams mon, of reforming the world, of righting 
wrongs, of helping the helpless! Where are 
they | all gone, and through a woman 
*T had courage and hope ; a woman etole them 
vay. J had a good nameand mony friends— she 
robbed me of baith, Ab, lad! lad! better t 


emaod as ve 


nia ¢ 


reast. This woman—this evil, false weak 
wretch, was my wife. 

“She was far as the dawn to look upon ; she 
had sweet ways, and a gentle voice, and I loved 
her with my whole strength. She was a poor 
lassie of humble parentage—my friends called 
we fule, and prophesied ruin for me when I 
married—I laughed them wil to scorn, I madea 
nest for my dove—the best my hande and brains 





ould provide--an’ I took her into it. Fra sun- 
rise to sundune, I workit for her, and I was 
happy, even when ends wadua meet-—for twas 
lang before 1 found a wife an expensive 
uxury. Ididna complain ; she waw young and 
nezperienced—-I reasoned gently wi’ her, and 
she stormed in return 
“It was then I first saw something of her 
rue nature, but I lo’ed her ao well, I blinded 
myself to her faults—-and even when the crash | 
came I took ber in my arms, telling ber not t 


weep so sorely for our wee bits 
would work hard to win her 
home as we had lost, But times were bad and 
she grew peevish; when I reached oor bare 
lodgings tired and hungry there waa neither bite 
nor sup for me, but always she was providing 
some new bit o’ finery for herself. Then I 
spoke as an augry man speaks, and high words 
followed, 

** One day I went home to find her gone; she 
had left  badly-written and worse spelled letter 
behind, saying ehe was tired o 
sick to death o’ poveriy, and she had gone away 
with anither man who could gi’e her all she most 
loved 

“T was like a madman, but when I could hear 
what the neighbours ws 
they should have told before—she hac 
receiving the veesits of a 
easy to blind me, for I was se]dom at hame-—and 
Joubtless she had gone wi’ him. Heaven help 
him if ever I find hiin—and Heaven help her ! 


jusb such anithes 


lang been 
gentleman-—it waa 


‘From that time I didna care what came to 
me; leetle by lettle I ij oy auld footing—I 
took to drink to drown my sorrow,—-one by one 
my auld friends turned their backs on me--so I 
same to London and I found wark-—wark } bate, 


gut I'm ait for naething else now—I'm a lost 
meon—all for a woman’s sake. Better take the 
Jueen’s shilling lad, than pin thy faith to a 
avid.” 

As his hoarse voice died out, he dropped into a 
chair, and Walter Eltringham laying a toil- 
roughened hand upon his ehoulder, said in moved 
tones,— 

“Geordie! J never dreamed your life held 
such a tragedy; I can no longer wonder that 
you judge a class by the individual— but, forgive 
me—was she worth this terrible price—rouse 
yourself, you can yet.rise to a higher level.” 

“Nao, nae, lad; I'm guid for naething ; I’ve 
neither power nor will now to burst my shackles 
—I am a brute beast.” 


“You are the only frien’ remaining to me; ; 


am I likely to forget the generous welcome you 


gave me, or that itie your bread that supports | 


me? ‘eordie, dear old friend, let us make a 
fight against the world together, and when we 
have conquered we will ask Ailsa to make our 
home glad with her presence,” 

“IT am‘past fighting ; but victory remains for 
you—ouly when you have conquered, your Ailsa, 

» dear and eweet, wil] be the wife of Mr. Lacian 
Gore,” answered Railmont, gloomily, “there, lad, 
take the whole truth and digest it for your own 
good, Jt is common talk that pretty Miss Mac- 


are than warm a viper in your | 


1e and my ways, | 


e saying, J learned what | 


| gregor’s engagement to Gore will be announced 
before the close of the season. So much for 
woman's faith ; steady lad, steady, there ian’t one 
of her sex worth a tear or « thought, they can’t 
help it, they are born so,” 

“ Railmont, you would not lie to me; on your 
| oath, is this true?” 

“IT bad it from Goshawk, editor of the Royal 
| Stendard—yes ; you may look incredulous, but, 
j mon, there’s a certain class of work even he is 
| glad to have drunken Railmont do, and so he’s 
| ceevil, mighty ceevil to me always.” 

Walter sank into his chair breathless, wordless ; 

Ailsa, his Ailsa faithless ! then farewell hope, 
| and welcome oblivion. What did it matter now 
whether he rose or sank? Who was there to 
| care save, perhaps, drunken Geordie, who of all he 

knew had alone been faithful. - It had been 
during one of his drunken revels that they had 
first met ; it was in Edinburgh and Walter had 
been a mere lad of eighteen then—the journalist 
was reeling through the streets, a mob of boys 
| and slatternly women following and jeering at 
him. 

Walter had gone to his rescue, takiog him to 
his own lodgings much to the sour landlady’s 
disgust, and in the morning, when he recovered 
his senses Railmont’s gratitude knew no boun/‘ls. 
It was he who provided funds for Walter's 
defence out of a purse never too plentifully 
filled; he, who, on the young man’s release, 
waited for him at the prison gates, and after a 
strong hand clasp, said,— 

i “Lad, ye maun come oop wi* me to town; 


there’s nune to ken ye there; and, whilst I can 
) 





| work, ye sliatl share and share wi’ me.” 
goods, for I | 


When he had drauk sufficient whisky to make 


| him sentimental he would say, with tears in his 


eyes,— 

“ Ay, lad, I'll ne’er forget your goodness. J 
was a stranger and ye took me in— sick, and in 
prison—nae, nae, I dinna mean to recall that 
place to your memory ;” now, as he looked at 
Walter, he said,—- 

**Dinna take it so to heart, mon: there’s 
mony another as fair as she; wipe her name 
clean out of the book and start afresh.’ 

Bup the unhappy young fellow made no reply, 
} and when Geordie had gone out to quench the 
raging fires of his thirst in large potatione of 
beer, he flung his arms wide before him, and 
burst into the terrible tears of strong manhood. 

Ailsa! my Ailsa! well, two years have gone 
} since we parted ; it is a long while to remain faith- 
ful to a disgraced lover, aud eo wy girl, my little 
girl, it mvet be my endeavour to forgive you.” 

Then there came upon him the fierce longing 
to see her once again, and rising he went out into 
the unqniet streets ; he knew well where to find 
her, anc reaching the house which enshrined his 
jewel he lifted his eyes to the drawing-room 
windows, which were opened wide, for the night 
was sultry. And there he saw her, fairer than 
ever, With white roses in her hair, white rosee at 
her breast ; above her bowed the man he had 
seen with her in the Row, She smiled in response 
to something he said, and Walter clenched his 
| teeth to keep back the bitter oath which rose 
from his heart to his lips, 
| Well, well, it was better so; far better she 

should forget him and be happy than remem- 
bering him be sunk in sadness, But there was 


than to fall into the slough which threatened to 
engulf Geordie Raflmont. 

| . | Poor Geordie!” he thought with a aigh, 
| “scarcely a soul he knows thinks him worthy a 
| handelasp, and yeb, out of all my friends, he alone 
| is loyal.’ 


| 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE season was ended and Lucian Gore had 
found no opportunity to declare himself; he 
| began to suspect that Ailsa avoided him, simply 
| to make him more eager in his pursuit of her, 
; and yet, holding this opinion, he neither loved or 
| esteemed her less. He sometimes imagiaed she 
was jealous of the attention he had paid Erhel, 
and began to wish he had not gone guite so far ; 


1 for, without vanity he could say that her deep 


nothing left to live for now-—better to end it all | 


eyes brightened at his approach, her cheeks took 
an added colour, and her voice had a subtle inflec- 
tion of tenderness when she addressed him. He 
had used her as a blind to his real intention, 
afraid leat Ailsa might be startled into fear of 
him; now he thought he had been needlessly 
cautious. Lut they were back at Lyndhurst 
now ; no longer was the girl besieged by a small 
crowd of Reve, eae and tien Gore fully believed 
his chance had come. He was resolved to move 
carefully, to pay strictest attention to the pro- 
prieties, feeling that Mr, Marsden would be 
doubly careful of his friend’s daughter, it being a 
point of honour with him to guard her from the 
overtures of any ineligible parti. Consequently, 
he invited Mr. Marsden to dinner at Riversmead, 
and over the walnuts and wine broached the sub- 
ject so near his heart. His guest had no idea that 
Ethel was in any way affected by this proposal, 
so answered readily,— 

“Why, my dear Gore, nothing could be more 
satisfactory ; Macgregor, of course, broke off the 
early engagement, and I fancy the youvg man, 
despite his delinquencies, has sense sufficient to 
see it won't do. However that may be, he has not 
returned to approach Ailsa, and I have it om good 
authority that’she never mentions his name. 
Either the flame has burned out, or, sbe is hurt 
by his silence ; that is a matter you muat decide 
for yourself, and you shali have the chance to- 
morrow, dine with us, it wil! be easy fur you to 
contrive the rest ;” and, with that understanding, 
they parted. It chanced that the following 
morning Ailsa had one of her periodical head 
aches and could not appear at breakfast ; so, full 
of his subject, Mr, Marsden imparted it to his 
wife and daughters. 

The wife said “It would be avery suitable 
marriage,” but neither of the girls spoke ; Jessie 
was staring with wide eyes into Ethel’s white face, 
her own heart beating with unaccustomed force. 
All in an instant she saw her sister hide her 
} quivering lips behind her handkerchief and rising 
swiftly she cried,— 

“Mamma, Ethel is ill, it is the heat, you stay 
with papa and I will get her to her room.” 

Mrs. Marsden pushed back her chair, but at the 
sound, Ethel said,— P 

“ Stay with papa, dear, it is only sudden giddi- 
ness, | shall be myself soon and Jessie will look 
well after me,” so the two tall sisters went out, 
and in silence, mounted to the room they shared. 
Then Jessie, Joosing her bold of Ethel, confronted 
her with the question,— . 

“Ta it so with you? oh, sister ; sister, my in- 
stinct did not deceive me.’ 

Straight and slender stood Ethel a moment, 
then she answered, 

“I did not give my heart unsought ; there 
were a thousand little ways and words by which 
he won me. But, ch Jessie, Jessie, he was play- 
ing with me all the time and I was in deadly 
earnest | Ob, how shall I bear it? How shall I 
bear it? Heaven help me! love has come to me 
in bitter guise ; I was so sure of his truth, I did 
not even try to hide my preference for him. 
Now he may Jaugh over my folly, and Ailsa—no, i 
won't wrong ber by a word or thought ; she does 
not guess how her joy must be my bane,” 

“T would not like to stand in Lucian Gore's 
shoes,” remarked Jessie, viciously ; “oh ! he will 
be punished nicely, for, if { read Ailsa, arigh«, she 
| detests him. You have no need to fear a rival 
| in her ; but my dear, uy dear you will try to put 
| him out of your mind, your heart; he is nut 
worthy you.” 

“Worthy or unworthy, I shall love him so long 
as I live,” Ethel answered, twisting her hands to- 
' gether in an agony of pain.” 

" My poor dear! my poor dear!” Jessie kept 
murmuring as she embraced her sister; “ what 
ean I say or do to comfort you?” * 

“Nothing, nothing! Oh, believe me, I am net 
| ungrateful, but the blow was so sharp, #0 uo- 
| expected ; and never for an instant did I dream 
he cared for Ailsa; he always seemed to avoid 
her, scarcely ever addressed her.” 

“But I remember now that when you were 
absent he monopolised her. If only I had 











dreamed of danger to you I might have averted 
it, Oh, why was I so blind? and why must such 
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a good girl as you give your heart to so mean and 
false a creature ?”’ 

“You will keep my secret inviolate?” Ethel 
said; “the shame of giving myself so readily to 
one who spurned the gift, is hard enough to bear, 
it would be worse—infinitely worse were it known 
to others. You will not say one word even to 
mamma, promise, and I shall be strong eyough, 
by and by, to hide my pain even from Atm.” 

Then, suddenly, she broke down into bitter 
weeping, whilst Jessie alternately fondied her and 
railed against Lucian. 

Ethel did not again leave her chamber that 
day, but lay with drawn blinds, her face hidden 
amongst her pillows, fighting with her love and 
sorrow, praying humbly for strevgth to bear the 
cross laid upon her, And in the evening Lucian 
Gore arrived, 

He was not nearly so brilliant a companion as 
usual, for despite all his self-assurance, he was 
doubtful of the issue of his proposal. 

Jessie was just a trifle colder in manner towards 
him, but this he did not notice because all his 
attention was riveted upon Ailsa, who, having 
recovered her usual tone, had appeared at table. 

She wore white, as she always did when weather 
or function permitted, and at her breast was a 
cluster of purple heather sent direct from her 
home by an old and humble friend, 

The anxiety concerning her lover, the suspense 
she had so long endured, had robbed her cheeks 
of their dainty bloom, but to Lucian she was 
more beautiful than ever, with that dreamy look 
in her lovely eyes, and just the faintest droop 
curving the lines of her exquisite mouth. 

lt was not at all a hard matter to lure her into 
the gardens, for the night was sultry, and at all 
times Ailsa loved open-air life. So she stepped 
through the French window upon the level lawn, 
inhaling with satisfaction the heavy scent of the 


carnations, the delicate odour of jasmine and | 


mignonette, 

As they disappeared Jessie thought, vindic- 
tively, — 

“May you ask and be denied; may the same 
aeasure be meted to you as you have meted to 
my sister,” 

But Mrs. Marsden said, — 

“They will make a handsome couple, and the 
Major would be relieved to hear of their engage- 
ment,” 

“T hope such news will never reach him |” 
Jessie said so sharply that her mother looked 
surprisedly at her, and afraid lest she had said 
more than was either wise or well, she hastened 
to add,-— 

“T like to think of Ailsa as faithful to one 
love. She has always been my ideal woman, in 
hat respect, since she came amongst us.” 

Upstairs Ethel, seated by her window, peering 
through the curtains at those two shadowy 
figures, growing ever more vague in ihe distance, 
was crying to her heart,— 

“Patience, patience ! why should you eare if 
she should give herself to him, seeing that you are 
Jess than nothing to him, and will win nothing by 
her refusal §” 

Now she could see them no lovger, they had 
reached the confines of the grounds, On the 
road, just beyond the hedge, stood a young man, 
his eyes, as they rested on Ailsa, were full of a 


psssionate love, his face was white and stern for | 


to-night he had travelled to Lyndhurst to speak 
for the last time with the girl he loved, and 
then to leave her free to wed where her heart 
had strayed, 

_He recognised her companion with a wild pang 
of jealousy ; even here he had followed her, and 
Was permitted access to her. 

Presently he saw Lucian take her hand in hia ; 
he could not hear what words he said, he could 
jot see her face it was so shaded by the light 
wrap she had thrown about her head and 
shoulders, But this was what Lucian was say- 
ing.— 

" Ailsa, ever since I first saw you I have loved 
you, only I have lacked the courage te tell you 
this, *Beloved, your past is known to me, lam 
well aware that ican never be your first love, 
but I am content to have the aftermath, believing 
# I do that in time I can win you wholly to 








myself. My darling, my beautifui darling, at 
least bid me hope.” 

In her pity for the pain she must jnflict she 
did not withdraw her hand, Her soft voice was 
more gentle than ever as she murmured, ~~ 

“T ean give you neither love nor hope, I can 
only pray you to try with might and main to put 
me out of your thoughts. Mr. Gore—no—no—” 
as he would havespoken, “ hear me to the end, 
because trouble and shame have fallen upon the 
man to whom I have given my heart, I cannot 
desert him. Sorrow comes to all, but it is easie: 
borne than when it goes hand-in-hand with shame, 
and that unmerited. My faith in him is just as 
perfect as when we plighted troth, my Jove more 
deep and pure.” 

“ He is a common thief,” Lucien cried, half- 
crushing the hand he held in his vehemeuce, “a 
common thief, worthy only scorn and hate ; surely 
you would not link your life to his?” 

* When he says come I shall go to him, and” 


(here her voice began to tremble) “it iss ferry | 


unfair to judge a man without true cause.” She 
snatched her fingers from his clasp. 
Walter with ali my heart, aud no one shall chake 
my trustin him, Oh, yes, lam ferry sorry for 
you, and it iss my hops you will forget, because 
T can never give you any other answer.” 

Ah, the light of love in her true eyes! If only 


the watcher could have seen, how differently he | 


would have judged her, 

Lucian, beside himself with love and despair-— 
for, indeed, her look, her voice gave confirmation 
to her words—suddenly caught her close to his 
breast, kissing her with a very madness of passion. 
A groan broke from Walter’s lips. 

“ False! false!” he muttered, heavily; and 
turning fled, hopeless, blind and sick, with out- 
raged love. If he had paused he would have seen 
Ailsa struggle out of the embrace she loathed, all 


the pity gone from ber eyes, ber fave ilushed with | 
angry shame. He would have heard her voice | 


ringing clear and indignant on the night air, 
“Mr. Gore, you have forgotten yourself aad 
outraged me. It iss not pity I feel for you ; but 


a strong desire to punish your impertinence as it | 


deserves. It iss fery brave indeed to insult a 
maid who has neither kith nor kin near to pro- 
tect her ;” and lifting her skirts with trembling 
hands, she ran like a deer through the long lush 
grass, leaving him to curse his fate and the mad- 
ness which had tempted him to snatch those 
kisses from her sweet: lips, 

After he left Lyndhurst Walter Eltringham 
scarcely knew what he did, his brain was in a fer- 
ment, his heart was iv hot revolt against his cruel 
fate. 

He wandered from place to place in an aimless 
way, sometimes laughing aloud over his folly, at 
others reviling the world and its ways, He was 
on the verge of delirium, although be did not 
guess this, and it was not until two days laic~ he 


presented himeelf before the anxious and now | 


sober Geordie Railmont, Then his hat was deco- 
rated with tricolourd ribbons. With a shrill 
laugh he flung it down upou the table. 
“Heaven save and help us | 
“What's the meaning o’ this!” 
“ T’ve sold myself body and soul to Her Gracious 


Majesty for the magnificent sum of one shilling! | 


Three cheers for the army ;” and like a log he 
dropped to the ground, 


CHAPTER V., 


Tur next day Walter was in a raging fever, and 
Geordie hovered about him with ail a woman's 


tenderness and solicitude. If ever an angel of | 


mercy appeared in queer guise it was he. His 
long rudéy brown hair and beard, his inflamed 
features gave hima bizarre appearance, yet the 
heart within him was warm and tender ; and it 
yearned with love unspeakable over the lad who 


| once had befriended him, 


As the day wore by, and the fever increased in 
fury, he sent for a local practitioner; then he 


| called in a respectable woman to watch over the | 
| patient during his absence. 


Considering his manifest anxiety the nurse 
was surprised by his long absence, and oy the 


“T love | 


” cried Geordie, | 


jubilant expression he wore on his return. She 
thought “ Drunken Geordie” had been indulging 
| in one of his revels, until he produced a well 
| filled purse, out of which he abstracted quite a 
pile of gold. 


“There,” he said, giving the ribbon-adorned. 


hat a vicious kick, “ that’s al! ended. It cost a 
shilling to put on the fal-lals—it takes many a 
piece of siller to be quit of "em. But I've got the 
means to buy him off; he’s reserved for some- 
thing better than rank-and-file. I’ve been to 
every blessed pooblisher who holds an article of 
mine, and they've been generous to Drunken 
Geordie for once, paying up to a man, even 
though the payments don’t fall due for a week or 
two. That lad's dear to me, ma’am, and I’m not 
going to see him lost ; you may go home and get 
| & wee bit rest before the morn—but first gie me 
the whisky, I'll need a refresher in the dour 
night.” 

She ventured a remonstrance, adding,—- 

‘If you take the driok, Mr. Railmont, you'll 





| fall asleep, and then how will your friend ‘are 

‘Sleep iss it? Woman you're oot of it; it’s ar 

article 1 am bound to finish the night; I’ve 

| drawn the cash fer it, and my honour’s at stake. 

Gie me the whisky and go. You may trust me,’ 

| and when she returned in the morning she found 
he was true to his word. 

The ariicle was completed ; all Walter’s wants 
had been carefully supplied, and haggard, weary, 
anxious as he was, Geordie Railmout refused to 
reat until he had been “ oot to see after the lad's 
discharge.” 

He was uncouth, unkempt, not at all a pictures- 
que good Samaritan. Yet surely one who reada 
| the hearts of men, saw much that was beautiful 
yet in that fallen and degraded creature. Day 
and night whilst the sun rose, whilst the hot 
hours grew hotter yet, even from dawn to dusk 
he watched beside his covwrade. 

Two loves he had known—the love of wife and 
friend—the former had been but a curee to him, 
i the latter had served to brighten many hours of 
his dark and ruined life. The Jad was dear to 
him ; if he died small hope of reformation was 
there for “* Drunken Geordie ;” but the days 
| lengthened into weeks, and still Walter tossed to 

and fro upon his bed calling piteously for Ailsa, 

knowing neither nurse nor friend, and then 
| Geordie resolved that cruel as the short parting 
would be, be would go down to Lyndhurst and 
interview this lass who was not worthy to loose 
the latchet of ber lover's shoe. 

He started quite edyly in the morning, which 
was contrary to his habits, for amongst other 
faults he numbered that of the sluggard. When 
he reached Lyndhurst he stayed at the Nailway 
Tavern to quench his thirst, then, hat in hand 
went tearing down the main rcad like one who i 
bent on an errand of life or death. 

It was easy to find the Marsdens’ residence, 
and advancing to the house he boldly asked for 
| Miss MacGregor ; being moved by thoughts of 

Walter languishing on his bed, he dropped into 
his broadest dialect, and after a careful survey of 

the rovgh figure the servant was about to close 
the door upvn him when Alisa herself entered the 
hall. 
She went swiftly forward, looking so beautiful 
aud kind that but for his black and bitter 
experience of womanhood aud his doubts of her, he 
| must have yielded her admiration and respect. 

“Tthiuk you asked for me,” she said with he 

| gentle smile, ‘and I am quite certain by you 
| speech that you are a countryman of mine. Will 
you come iu here aud tel! me your business" and 
she led the way into an adjoining re 
closing the docr she confrouted him, waiting for 
him to speak 

“You are Ailsa MacGregor, da 
Angus Macgregor?” 

“Yes,” she answered, and could 
fearing ill news of ber father. 

‘Wel! then, I guessed ye wad he fain to hear 
tidings of x iad you loved once ; they called him 
Valter Eltringham, he was a bonny lad, but 
trouble befell him, atil! he never lost hope until 
he lost you. Ailsa MacGregor as 5 proud woman 
| you should be to-day, for your falshood has laid 
him low---he’s dying {”’ 
| “ Dying! ob no, no, for Heaven's sake, no! 
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Who are you that bring me such awful news } 
( Valter! Walte ‘ and iu her agitation she | 
aid hand upor e shabby sleeve, crying 
xgain, ‘‘ Who are you * 
inken Geordie,” savagely, “ the only one 
f ali his friends who stuck to him in his trouble. | 
Ailsa Macgregor, day and vight he calls on you, 
1e will uot be comforted, and all his strength is | 
from hit the sands of life are ebbing | 
fast t false ¢ evil as yon are, he cannot go | 
until ie has seen your face once more.” 
‘Why do you call ma false? Heaven knows I 


have never wavered in my faith, o 
> that day and ni 
with him, my heart follows him.’ 
w him when he stood 


: . 
len and saw Lucian 





im tha it my prayers 
outside the 
you 
Ab lass, you're a 


Gore hold in his | 
leasure 


rest of your 8 





ke in hurriedly,— 











Walte w that? Then [ no longer wonder | 
ia faith in me is shaken! Oh, if I had but | 
kno f i had but guessed how near he was, all 
grief and sickness had been spared. I[t is | 
ir. Gore \ted me by his caresses—but-— 
bu ent. himawoy ; | have never loved, I never | 
hall love any man but Walter.” 

“It is ower easy to procest, lassie,” said 
teordie, softening a little, “ but how am I to ken | 
hether ye speak truth or no, What will ye do | 

prove ye are Joyal; to give the lie to the | 

rum float concerning ye.” | 

‘Anything, anything. Oh, he must not be- | 
ave | uld f him in his hour of need. Mz 
eordie, you shall be my adviser. What ought I | 

do? j 
" Go to him,” grimly, “‘nacthing else can save 

him from the jaws o’ death,” | 
he hesitated a mument, whilst he watched her | 
ith eynical eyea, then she said 

‘It a hard thing te ask of a maid, a fery | 

hard thing to leave home ov an unknown journey 
i au unkn but I trust you because 

you are Walter's friend, and you do not lovk like } 

ne wh ingly and wilfully deceive. | 

u are o [r. Geordie, to be my father | 
und a will trust you. With the 
sception of the servants, [ am all alone in the | 

¢, you will excuse me whilst | write an ex- | 
planacory letter, and in the meanwhile you will | 
il! ne to send in refreshments.” ; 
Before he could answer she was gone, and | 
tly a servant appeared with such a| 
recherché me as Gleor Railmont had not so 
nuch as seen for many a yen 
He looked at the wine and longed for i yet | 
the shaking hand was strong enough put ib | 
aside : , i 
‘I won't disgrace her seermns to me she’s a | 

‘al ines, and she shan’s blush for me on the | 
homeward way,” so very wuch against the grain 

he drank water in lieu of wine, and none but | 








those who knew him best could tell what a 
eacrifice this was to hir 

Presently Ailsa came down; she was very 
om ut quite composed, and it was evident | 
hat she wac not going on a brief visit, for she | 
had packed a large portmanteau, which necessi- | 
aled jrive to the station 

The rvant wked askance as she lef he | 

use pa with Geordie Railmont, but if 

é knew this she gave no sigt 

bey teached Lon 1 at t ad although ; 
Ailsa did her bes her distoay, Geordie 
saw very plainly that she shrank from the squalid 

ndings of his home: but he made no re- | 

ark ; only when he had \et himee!f in with his | 
ateh-key, he heard her catch her breath sharply, | 
and vy her reel against the wal! 


faut his arta was supporting he 


" Ave ye nae strong enough to go on wi’ t 
matter? It’s avfa’ drear aud dirty here, but it's 
better in the 


lad’s room, Mrs, Carter is a 
. : 


» body, but if 


mither 
‘ “e P “ 
et » ur wr ssh, “ iL 


go up,” broke in 
I ty stairs and 


lien > € 1 ) ti, 
“4 farw *y ing 
cory trying 


was foolish to be 1 bs 
But i haas t ‘ 
anytaing Bae 


poisome odours. 
day, and [ didna 
wretched 


[should see 


She had dropped into the familiar dialect ; i 
sounded sweet to Geordie, as uttered by her | 


musical, plaintive voice ; but he did not intend to | 


| tried and proved her, so he gruftly bade her | 


| 

t 

| 
my love. Oh, | A 


} you until you are strong and well. 


eo Geordie went in 





eT wae e 





succum> wholly to her fascinations, until be had | his friend with a faint smile, though his words 


follow him, and presently they reached Walter's 
room, 

A ting lamp burned upon the table, emitting 
anything but a pleasant odour; a woman sat 
beside tue bed, and on ib, tossing his arms to and 
fro lay Walter. 

As they opened the door he was crying 

alond,— 
ost ! lost! all lost! position, honour, Ailsa. 
Ra, he, ha, strange that such things should be! 
lea, Atlsa, Ailsa /”’ 
She ran forward and, kneeling down, put an 
arm beneath his head, whilst’ Geordie Railmont 
signalled Mra. Carter to leave them: then he 
stood watching, and presently the girl’s tender 
voice broke the momentary stillness, 

‘T ara here, dear Walter, and I will never leave 
Do you hear? 
} inderstand ? Oh, try, try, for it breaks 
my heart to see you thus,” 

‘ Ailsa, Aiisa, Ailsa! 
Jeep, but I can see 


with 





Can you 


they have buried me 
and hear yet—she is happy 
i, whilst outside I stand ehivering—and 
I loved her best. I had nothing but my heart to 
give her, She took it in her little hand—her 
little white, crue? hand and she crushed it—and 
a it broke she laughed. You would nob think 
hat she could be so hard—she has such soft eyes 
such winning ways ; she looks all truth—but I— 
I know her better——~” 

‘Walter, my darling, oh, my darling,” cried 
the girl, rising suddenly, and the tears which 
nursed down her cheeks fell upon his fevered face, 

f all cruel ‘bings this doubt of me is hardest 
Lo bear,” then, bending, she kissed him again and 
gain praying all the while that Heaven would be 
roerciful and give her back her lover, renewing 
his old trust in her; and Geordie Railmont, with 

pang of jealousy, thought,— 

‘Ne wonder he loves her best, for she is as 
good as she is lovely.” 

The next day Mr. and Mrs. Marsden pounced 
upon them, and vainly both strove to shake 
Ailsa’s resolve ; to Geordie’s joy she held fast by 
it. 

“Tt is my duty to stay,” she said, simply, 
“even papa will not be angry when he hears all 


that I have to tell ; and although Walter does not | 


recognise me, he is quieter when I am with him. 
Give my love-~my dear love-—to Ethel and Jessie 
and ask them not to think too harshly of me.” 
‘inding it was impossible to shake her in her 
purpose, Mrs, Marsden volunteered to stay with 


| her, saying,-—- 


“Tt is not right that you should remain here 
alone; I ara answerable to your father for your 
welfare,” and she tried hard not to show her 
annoyance, 

But when she was admitied into the sick 
chamber, saw the handsome young face—-ethereal- 
ised »y illness—lying upon the pillows, she turned 
suddenly aud caught Ailsa in her motherly aris, 

“My dear, he never did it. With that face he 
could not, and please Heaven all will come right 
for you soon,” then, and only then, Ailsa broke 
down. 

Tt was easy to obtain possession of the two 
adjoining rooms, as the tenant oceupying them 
left the following day—and one was devoted to 
Geordie Railmont’s service, whilst the second was 
eet apart for the use of Mrs. Marsden and Ailsa, 


| under whose joving care Walter soon began to 


show sins of improvement, 





CHAPTER VI. 


Wirth infinite care and trouble, with infinite 
love and tenderness, they brought him back from 
the jaws of death; bub when consciousness 
returned to him, Geordie utterly forbade Ailea to 
enter his room until he had prepared him for 
seeing her 

“ He's weak as a bairn yet,” he said, “and it 
wad he mad to subject him to any shock, lass ;” 
one, 

Helpless as a child, Walter gat propped up by 
his pillows ; he was so weak, so listless, that "‘ life 
itself seemed at fault” in him, but he greeted 





conveyed a reproach, 
" Why did you do it, Geordie? Why did you 
pull me through this illness, just that I might 


| once again ‘take arms against a sea of troubles.’ 


it’s no use, old man, no use ; opposition is all in 
vain ; I’ve tried it, now I ery for quarter ; I'm too 
weak to struggle any longer with my fate.” 

“Hoot, mon, you're ower yeung to cave in like 
this; maybe I bring news to hearten ye, maybe 
we've been fulee together, but that’s no reason 
why we should remain in our folly,” then litile 
by little he told him of the great wrong they had 
done Ailsa, of her unswerving love and loyalty, 
until—because he was so very weak---tears filled 
the poor iad’s eyes, 

“Take it softly,” remarked Geordie, iv his 
roughest tone, “ or it’s naething mair wild horses 
shall drag from me; that’s better: now for the 
end of the story,” and he proceeded to tell how 
Ailsa had journeyed. to town with him, had 
nursed him (Walter) unceasingly, and how she 
aud Mrs. Marsden were stifl in the house, Fairly 
broken down, Walter sobbed —~ 

“Bring her to me, Geordie thatI may, if pos 
sible, win her forgiveness——~” 

“Well then quiet ye, ye blathering idiot ; it’s 
a poor object ye are to gledden a maid’s eyes,” 
and blinking his own. very furiously, he opened 
the door calling, Missy, Miss Ailsa, the lad is 
calling for ye ;” then he heard the soft patter of 
light feet, the frou-frou of a woman’s skirts, and 
there before him stood hie own Ailsa, with her 
true eyes bluer than the heavens looking love into 
his, and the smilea all struggling with the tears. 

In an instant she was beside him, her arn 
beneath his head, her lips pressed to his, and ir 
his heart he was thanking Heaven for her love. 
Presently he spoke— 

“Oh, my love, my love, if I could serve you 
all my life I never could repay your goodness ; 
as it is, Ailsa, we shall be parted for six long 
yearr. Geordie has told you thatI have taken 
the Queen's shilling, and now I must offer you 
your freedom, ferit is not meet a private should 
lift his eyes to an officer’s daughter,” 

She laughed tremuously. 

“Tt is just like Mr. Railmont never to say one 
word of his own good deeds; why he spent all 
that he had to procure your discharge. Ob, 
Walter, when we are happy together, and that 
time will come, we must never forget his good 
ness,” 

Walter was silent under this fresh proof of 
Railmort’s devotion, simply because he could noé 
speak, and Ailsa went on,— 

As be bas hidden his light under a bushel, it 
is for me to expose it. When you are well enough 
there is a clerkship waiting for you—he did 
wonders to proctire it—it is only » subordinate 
place, but Mr. Railmont says with a reference 
from the firm you may enter others. It is anew 
start--a poor one--only twenty-five shillings 9 
week, but ‘half a loaf is better than none,’ and it 
ia but the stepping-etone to better things.” 

“Ailsa, my Ailsa! Heavew has been very 
good to me, and with its help [ will live 
down the past, hoping for the day when, my 
character vindicated, I may, spite of my prisot 
experience, boldly claim you before all who once 
condemned me. As for Geordie, he isa hero ; I 
shall be a happy man if ever in any measure I car 
repay his gooduess. You and he are friends } ’ 

T hope so;” and now, for she was ever & 
cheerful lass, a little twinkle of fun brightened 
the serious blue eyes, “he told me yesterday 
that he did uot now think a// women bad; ¢ 
made an exception in my favour ; as women go * 
am ‘ very fair.’ ” 

“Poor old Geordie! One day I will tell you 
his tragic story, but now I can only think of you 
and wonder how you could prefer me to Luciac 
Gore, the prosperous Lucisn Gore, the hand 
some,” 

“Tam afraid it points to mental obliquity,’ 
she retorted saucily, ‘‘ I most certainly must have 
a very distorted vision,” but she kissed him as 
she spoke. 

So soon as Walter was well on the road to re- 
covery, she and Mrs. Marsden left for Lyndhurst, 
and one of Ailsa’s first acts was to write her 
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an 


father of ber doings, asking his forgiveness, and 
pleading her lover's cause, 

On receipt of her letter the Major was dis- 
tinctly angry ; but he was a man of some eelf- 
control, and he did not reply at once. 

He waited until be could review the matter 
calmly, then ashis heart yearned over his “mother- 
less little girl,” he thought,— 

“Tamin the midst of danger, heaven kuows 
these may be the last lines she ever receives from 
me, she shall not remember me all her life as 
angry and unforgiving, and can I upbraid her 
because her mother’s true nature has descended 
to her?” 

So he wrote affectionately, saying only he was 
sorry necessity had compelled her to disobey 
him, and imploring her to have patience, because 
as her heart was set upon Walter Eltringham, on 
his return—-supposing he was so fortunate as to 
see his uative land again—he would re-open the 
inquiry into Walter’s case, and if justice was to 
be obtained he should have justice, 

Meanwhile he withdrew his order with regard 
to their correspondence, permitting her to write 
and receive one letter monthly. But before bis 
reply reached her, an event that might have been 
tragic, occurred at Lyndhurat, 

Oo her return Ailea noticed that Ethel was 
rauch changed—paler, thinner than she should 
have been, languid and spiritless, she seemed only 
to delight in solitude, She even avoided the 
aie ministrations of Jeseie as though they hurt 
1e7. 

Really alarmed, reproaching herself for her 
absence, Mrs, Marsden called in a medical man to 
her eldest and favourite daughter. 

“There was nothing specific the matter,” he 
said, after much study of the girl; ‘ but she 
wanted tone. He fancied that the gaieties of 
the past season had proved tod wuch for her. He 
should advise her parents to take her abroad.” 

Ethel, hearing, smiled a trifle scornfully, and 
when discussing the subject with her mother 
absolutely refused to leave home. 

; It oer a ag after Ailsa’s return that 
4sucien Gore called, Jessie, her eyes grown vi 
bright, cried with a sharp note in ds Ricgant te 

“Is it really Mr. Gore in the flesh? We have 
been imagining ali sorts of horrible things about 
you! Doyou knowit ie exactly four weeks since 
you did us the honour to remember our existence. 
(It was just four weeks since Ailsa so hurriedly 
left with Railmont). ‘‘ We thought you had 
been gazetted and fled the country, or that you 
were murdered and hidden away in some queer 
place, 

: “ Jessie! Jessie!” remonstrated her mother, 

you are talking utter nonsense ;” but she did 
nob see what Ailsa did, 

Jessie was purposely standing before Ethel, 
whose white face and quivering lips told tha tale 
she would fain have hidden, thus allowing her 
ume to recover her usual manner, 

Miss Jeasie is always pleased to exercise her 
wit vpon me,” Lucian said, with a sickly smile, 

aud I am quite afraid that any excuses I might 
offer for my seeming discourtesy would only call 
for fresh badinage from her. Miss Marsden, you 
will be more mereiful.” 
: Ethel hall risen now, and confronted him with 
a Smile, 

“ both Jeasie and I took your desertion badly,” 
she said ina brave, clear voice, “ With mamma 
and Ailsa away,we were not only lonely, but dull. 
You see, everybody else has left Lyndhurst, or the 
Void would not have been so great.” 

He was regarding her euriously. Her pallor, 
‘he sharpened line of cheek and chin told him all 

etruth ; but he felt no pity for her, only he 
“rired the courage which brought her so well 
thro igh this trial ; but he might have spared her 
‘he words,—- 

“You look ill |” 

The hot blood flooded her cheeks and throat. 
She has been ill for months,” Jessie said, 
mee ; “you must have been blind not to notice 
What was patent to everybody else. But she is 
8» obstinate she persists in saying ‘I am well,’ and 
reusing to go away, Lyndhurst cannot bea very 
healthy place, for you yourself Mr. Gore look 
awful,” 

With her bright eyes fixed remorsely on his 


face he felt distinctly uncomfortable, and Ailsa, 
who had witnessed all this by-play in silence, 
felt her heart burn hotly against him. 

She hai solved the mystery of Ethel’s ailment, 
end so far as was in her nature to hate, she hated 
Lucian Gore for the cruelty he had practised, 

She wondered that Mr. and Mrs. Marsden could 
be so blind to the truth, and felt that she must 
ery out tothem to spare Ethel further torture 
when they pressed Lucian to remain to luncheon. 

As she ran upstairs she encountered Jessie, 
Catching impulsively at her hand, she said,—- 

“ Oh, howyou must hate me ! How much I wish 
I had never come to spoil her peace ; but J never 
guessed that Ethel eared, and you know-~oh, 
you must kuow that I never gave Lucian Gore a 
thought—that my heart was always full of 
Walter—now if by going away I could undo this 
harm.” 

“You must stay, it is not your fault, Ethel 
does not blawe you. If you went she would die 
of shame to think her. secret was such an open 
one, No, no, dear Ailsa, stay with us, and let us 
together teach her to forget. You don’t know 
what this is to me. It would have been hard 
enough to give her up to a good man ; but that I 
could have borne, The bitterest sting of all lies 
in the fact that Lucian Gore is not worthy to tie 
her shoestring, and that: he does not care the 
value of a half-penuy for her.” 

It was the eveniog of the sare day, and Ailsa, 
in a restless mood, wandered in the gardens, 
dreaming of Walter, and praying for Ethe!, whose 
need she felt was so bitter.. She walked to a 
little wicket gate, leading into a paddock where 
@ couple of goats and an Alderney calf browsed ; 
resting her elbows upon the topmost bar, she fell 
into a deep reverie, which only the rustling of 
footeteps in the long grass disturbed, Looking 
quickiy up she saw Lucian Gore before her ; his 
face was white and distorted, his eyes wild, so 
that she shrank instinctively from him. 

“Do not go,” he eaid, advancing rapidJy. “TI 
have something to say to you which will not 
brook delay. Ailsa Macgregor, once I prayed 
you to be my wife, and you refused ne with 
scorn ; to-night I renew my suit—think well 
before you spurn it? Will you marry me! Yes 
or no?” 

“Your question is an inault to me and a dis- 
grace to yourself, You areand have always been 
aware that I am betrothed toan honourable roan 
—I have only recently left what might have been 
his deathbed—-ob ! how can you play so false and 
mean a part,” 

“Yes or no?” he hissed, bringing his dark 
face close to hers, 

“ A thousand times, and for ever—-no /” 

With a swift movement he drew a dainty 
revolver from his breast pocket. She saw and 
cried aloud with fear—even as he levelled it at 
her heart, she struck his arm upwards, so that 
the bullet merely graved her shoulder, but the 

shock and fright were so great she fell prone to 
the ground. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Sur lay quite still until the echo of his flying 
footsteps no more reached her ; then, trembling 
in every limb she rose, The blood was issuing 
from the slight wound she had received, and 
stained her white gown ; the mere sight of it 
turned her sick and faint, but resolute to reach 
the house, to hide the dreadful truth from Ethel, 
she made her way through the gardens as best 
she could. Half-way through them she met 
Jessie, who exclaimed on seeing her : 

“Oh, Ailsa, what has happened? I heard a 
report—I dared not guess what it meant— 
Ausa !” as she came nearer and saw the blood- 
stains on the white gown, ‘* You are wounded /” 
** Hush, get me to the house us quickly as you 
can, and do not let any gossip reach Ethel; she 
has enough to bear—it was Lucian Gore who did 
this— because I would not marry him, Hurry! 
Iam more frightened than hurt—but——” 

“Don’t say another word; husband your 
strength,” and elipping a strong arm about 





her into the house, so contriving that they met 
no one on their way, 

But once in her room Ailsa fell into a swoon 
so prolonged that Jessie became alarmed, and 
hurried in search of her parents to whom ehe 
broke the news, not sparing Lucian in the least, 
and now, seeing some gleam of compassion in her 
father’s eyes, she threw every other considera- 
tion to the wind, and told how shamefully he 
had ill-treated Ethel. 

“Don't let her even suspect you know,” she 
said, hurrying her mother upstairs to Ailsa’s 
room; “one day, perhaps, she will tell you her- 
eelf.” 

The mother peeped in at her unbappy daughter 
as she passed her chamber, but she was sleeping 
quietly after long grief and pain, eo Mra, Mars- 
den passed into Ailsa’s presence. During Jeasie’s 
absence she had recovered consciousness, and as 
her kind hostess advanced, she emiled, reassur- 
ingly, but the lady cried, — 





“Oh, my dear, my dear, this is terrible! What 
will your father say and thiok of our care for 


“No, no, I pray and entreat you no,” in- 
terrapted Ailsa, ‘it is a mere scratch; if you 
will be kind enough to bathe and bandage it 
for me, no one save ourselves need be any the 
wieer. We will have no ecandal, that would be 
so painful to you all; but I prowise never to 
wander at large alone,” 

“But Ailsa,” said Mrs, Maraden, loving the 
girl for her tender thought and patient ignoring 
of her own sufferings, “if fever should supervene 
and harm chance to you, what happiness could 3 
ever know again ¢” 

“J won’t ask you to feel my pulse just now,” 
smiled Ailsa, “ because it is not quite in its 











Ailea’s slender form Jeasie half-led, half-carried 


norma! condition, but to-morrow I shall be my- 
self again except for a little soreness bere,” 
touching her shoulder lightly; and submitting to 
her will they followed her directions with regard 
to the dressing of the wound. “It is all very 
simple you see,” she remarked, when they won- 
dered over her surgical knowledge, “often at 
Lachlan, when the shooting was on, there would 
be accidents, and I used to help daddy to dress 
the wounds,” 

She said it all so simply, so naturally, that 
Mra, Marsden kissed her again. 

“ My dear, if Heaven had seen fit to give me a 
gon 1 could have wished no sweeter wife for him 
than Ailsa Macgregor.” 

“That iss fery good of you to say so; it iss a 
proud girl you make of me,” said Ai’sa, much 
moved ; and when, contrary to their inclinations, 
but obedient to her wishea they left ber, she 
tried to sleep, but the “mere scratch’ was too 
painful to allow of rest, and she was glad when 
the morning dawned. Ina very loose wrapper 
she appeared at breakfast, paler than usual it is 


| true, but otherwise apparently no worse for her 


adventure. 

Ethel had not yet come down, and Mr, Mars- 
den took occasion to say. 

“My dear child, Mrs. Marsden and I havo 
been talking matters over, and have decided that, 
Lucian Gore should suffer for his dastardly 
attempt upon your life. Not even for Ethel’s 
sake can he be spared—perhaps, when she learns 
what manner of man he is, she may have 
strength to uproop her most unfortunat< 
attachment,” é 

“Love cannot be so easily disposed of,” said 
Ailsa ; “and, aa I only am a sufferer through 
Mr. Gore’s violence, I hope you will let this 
matter remain quite secret.” Her voice died 
suddenly out, for at that moment Ethel entered. 
Glancing with some suspicion at the quartette 
(because their sudden silence was unaccountable), 
she took her usual seat, 

It was then that Rogers, the solemn butler, 
entered ; his face looked more like an owl’s than 
ever, so. wide were the round eyes, so great the 
atnazement on his usually wooden features, 

“Well, Rogers,” cried Mr. Marsden, glad to 
be quit of an unpleasant subject, if even for 
little while, “ what news, if any, this morning 1” 

“Oh, sir, dreadful, dreadful! The whole 


you? But for Providence you might now be, 
dead. Jessie, dear, send someone for Dr, Philli- 
more,” ‘ 
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place is ringing with it. 








attempted suicide | 

“Oh, great Heaven!” The ery broke from 
Fthel, who liad atiempted to rise, but Jessie, 
ying a firm hand upon her arm, forced her 

yack into her seat, and Rogers went on,— 
3, It's quite true 1igs ; no one knows 
e because he isn't in money troubles, or any 
g of that sort, bu 18t night he rushed into 
1¢ house like a madman, and up to his room, 
1en the servants heard two shots fired in quick 
sion, awl ron to him, They found him 
ly uunded in the chest, and sent at once for 
Doctor Phillimore. They say it isn’t likely he 


cover ; | pity, miss and air. 

hoed Ethel, as the man left 

om in obedience to his master's signal, “ a 
and wal to the window she stood 

‘tant looking out. Then, all of a sudden, 





he f ip her arma crying, “ Lucian, Lucian!” 
il feil senseless on her father’s breas 
When she recovered consciousness she was 


me with her parents, and acting on Mr. Mara- 


8 instructions, her mother told her all the 
terrible truth, hoping thus to kill her most un- 
hap} ve.” But the poor girl, turning wearily 
upon the couch, only murmured,- 

“Ailsa has been most good—-most good! I 


will thank ber when 1 ama better able; but, don’t 
you see, he was mad Tn his everyday mood he 
} ‘ away ’ 


would not even harm a fiv. 
“ Though he would not scruy le to break a good 
git!’s heart! growled out Mr. Maraden, “ Ethel, 
iy girl, you must learn to forget him. 


She made no reply, but her mother read aright 





the expression of her jace, and cried in her wrung 
heart,— 
Oh, Heaven! what has my darling done to 
deserve so cruel a fate?” 
Fain would Fthel have to Lucian, but 





pride forbade this, and her parents 
were angered by the mere mention of his name. 
Still she was able to obtain tidings of him. 
She heard that Doctor Phillimore bad most 
cleveriy extracted the bullet, but the patient 
till in extrem unger; ad that she neither 
{ out nor wept, but Ailsa’s heart bled for her 
as she saw the change love and erief had wrought 


+ ce oni rs l 


maideni 


was 





Later, she learned that Lucian was 4 
evovered to stand hie trial fc tempted suicide; 
anda merciful jury discharged him on the ground 
temporary insanity. 

He had travelled much, and in 
uffered from sunstroke ; 
most of tt 








' 


India had 
his counsel made the 
se points, 6o he wae permitted to 
urn to Riveramead, from whence he contrived 
te conveyed secretly to Ethel. In it 
plored his conduct towards heraelf, regretted 
his mad infatuation, and prayed her to go to him 
in his hour of need, 
She had but one thought, and that + 
neliness, but one longi 
mfort him 
For the first time in her 
eived her frien 
the place he 
Vhen she saw | 
ve, being touched to the 
chenge in him. Gaunt 
der than whea la J 
upon a stick for support, he bore littl 
' 





tT) Da an 
hed 


3 of his 
ng, and that was to 





’ . . 
; dressing ‘tastily, she went 


had appointed for their tryst. 
in bhe fergot everything but her 
soul by the terrible 
hollow-eyed, looki 
years 
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Mr. Lucian Gore has | heart—but gratitude, reverence, affection ; and, if 


Heaven is merciful, who kuows but love may 
grow from these, I am well aware that your 
people are againet me.” 


Then she cried out in bitter pain “Tf 1 come 


} to you [ tose them,” 


| Ethel went away weeping. 


| 


iife she wilfully | 


blance to the man who had wantonly thrown her 
love back upon her ; and, although she did not 
thon guess it, the shadow of death was already 
hanging him. 
You di) not expect to see such a wreck,”” he | 
oa low and humble tone, “you have been 
nktug of meds / was, I wonder if your love 


cin eland such a test aa I have pntit to. 


For answer she gave him h . hand, her deep 
Wing with her pure and steady devotion 
scawered for her, before her tremulous lips could 
frame a word, He understood, and said in a 





haken voice,— 
» behaved shamefully a!’ through, but 
1 to you, Erhel ; I can never make suf- 
onement for the wrong, but—but clear, 
if now you would give yourself to me, you never 

2 ret it, 








& al 
Iam bowed down with misery 


nuot even give you the best love of my 


“J should sot complain,” he answered re- 
proachfully, ‘‘ but at least I relied upon your 
truth. Well, it matters little what becomes of 
me, I have been so near to death, that I hardly 
dread the end. Good-bye, Ethel, I never was 
worthy you,” and he 
full of passionate pain, and a love that could not 
be stifled, cried out " Lucian, I cannot let you go.” 

He turned and caught her in his arms. 

‘You mean that you will cast in your lot with 
me, that yon will give yoursel’ to me so soon as 
matters can be arranged ; you are of age. You 
may please yourself, Ethel, there ne be very 
little delay,’ od, what other arguments he 
brought to bear vpon her matters nothing, be- 
cause, from the first, his success was certain. 
She pleaded that at least he would ask her father’s 
consent; he agreed, kuowing well what the 
answer would be, but he was so relieved to find 





that out of all his friends, Ethel remained to | 


him, that he conceded so much to her wishes, 

Mr. Marsden’s refusal was not ouly decided bub 
somewhat discourteous ; reading it, Lucian smiled 
very grimly yet with a certain expression of 
triumph in his eyes. Two days later Ethel left 
home secretly, being joined at Liverpool street by 
Lucian ; when they returned at night they were 
man and wife 
nounced the tidings to the home people, and the 
fury on her father’s face frightened her. 

* Out of the horse,’ 
to link yourself to a would-be murderer and sui- 
cide. You are no longer a child of mine I 
curse the hour of your birth. I curse a 

‘ No!” cried Ailsa springing forward, and lay- 
ing her little white hand upon his mouth, “ you 
shall not say what you will be sorry for all your 
life. Ethel dear, he Joes not mean it.” 

But Ethel was sobbing like a otad creature in 
her sister's arms, whilst the poor mother 
moaned ‘‘ How could you do it? How coutd you 
do it? Ob, I am afraid for you; but father, 
father, she is our own child, and it should not be 
so very hard to forgive her.’ 

“ Out of my sight” he answered, savagely, “this 
ig no longer your home,” aud without a word 
Truly her bridal day 
had little of joy or comfort in it, 





CHAPTER VIIL. 


Karronm had fallen; Gordon was no more, 
thanks to a procrastinating government ; and 
Major Macgregor was invalided home, 

It was in March that he arrived, and his 
medical adviser declaring the air of Lachlan too 
keen for one in his weak state, he had been glad 
to accept Mr. Marsden’s very cordial invite to 
Lyndhurst. . 

The old home was not the joyous place it used 
to be, for one of the birds had flown ; and though 
she ofteu returned, yet things were not the same, 


Between Riveremead and The Lodge there was 


peace, for who could cherish anger against a dying | 


man, or wage war with the white-faced young 
wife, who knew only too well how short was the 
space allotted her husband, 

Even Jessie had forgiven Lucian, and he now 
iked to see her enter his sick-room, saying that 
» better than medicine, as invigora 
ing as fresh air. 

Many a long talk did Ailea and her father hold 
concerning Walter, but the girl's faith was not to 
be shaken, and even though the Major frequently 
quoted Ethel’s disnbedience, “To point a moral 
aad adorn hig tale,” she would sry, 

“The cases are very different in all respects, 
and, daddy dear, | have promised never to marry 
without your consent; I can do no more ; only 
this I know, if a cruel fate keeps Walter and I 
for ever apart, that I shall die Ailsa Macgregor.” 


He hated to hurt his motherless little girl, his | 


love for her was so intense, and after awhile he 


iness, I aw not a fit hushand for you, | forebore to remonstrate or eutreat with her on the 


acore of her “ most unfortunate attachment.” 


urned as if to go, when she, | 


It was Ethel, herself, who an- | 


he cried, “ you have chosen | 


| He was a man of pure and blameless life, of 

i strong religious tendeucie~, and now he left it ali 

| to providence, feeling that Ailsa would not be 
left uncared for, unguarded. 

In town Geordie Kailmont and Walter were 
living their homely lives together ; in the evening 
the young man added a little to his slender income 
by writing bright articles descriptive of places he 

: had visited in earlier an’ happier days. 

These Geordie always carefully revised, saying, 
| with a grim smile,—- 

‘You're a novice yet, my lad, and needna be 
| above tuking a wee bit of advice from one nigh 
old enough to be your father.” 

Once—-so eager was he to add to his little store 
—Walter suggested be should write an account of 
hia prison experiences ; but Geordie, with a scow! 
cried in broadest dialect,— 

“ Hoot, mon! wad ye disgrace yourself? And 
it ies the market that’s glutted wi’ such trash 
| Convicts and detectives are the rage uoo. Ua 
healthy reading is poisoujng the miuds o’ the lac 
and laewes, Dinna ye ken what ye’re aboot tha 
ye would prostitute your leetle talent in euch o 
} fashion.” 

So the project was abandoned, much té Rail 
mont’s relief, 

It was a wet and cold evening in early April: 
bright fire burned in the grate of the little sir. 
tiag-room —for now that Walter added his mite 
to the housekeeping, his friend had insisted upon 
| renting twoapartments, as “ being handier should 
| visitors -ome.” 
| ““Ji’s no use, Geordie,” Walter waa saying, “I 
can’t work to-night; there is something in the 
air, You'll laugh at me, I know, though you 
should not, being a Scotchman, and all Scotch- 
men are more or less superstitious, I feel as though 
before another day dawns, something of moment 
will happen to me.” 

“ Pre-cisely. That cheque will arrive from The 
Courier, and to-morrow, we shall take a trip down 
the seelver Thames,” 

Walter laughed. 

“ What a mercenary brute you are. Railmont, 
| what was that? I could swear I heard a woman’s 

ery outside the door,” 

“Then something of moment has happened 
! though I uever knew before you had the pro- 

prietorship of a Banshee ; I never evea suspected 
| that you were Irish—are you? Great Hear 
| lad, you’re right,” and rushing to the door he 
flung it wide open, 

At first in the darknese he could see nothix 
and he bade Walter bring a light. 

By ite fitful gleam they discerned the figure of 
a woman, lying face downwards on the landing : 
her bonnet had fallen off; and her long light 
hair streamed in heavy waves over her shoulders 
below her waist. 

Stooping, Wa!ter said,— 

“ Are you ill! Is there anything we can do 
for you?” but Geordie Railmont in a hoarse 
voice questioned,— 

** Who are you ? let me see your face,” 

“fam your wife,” moaned the woman, “ ki! 
me if you will, but in Heaven’s name let m 
| apeak first wi’ thee—ah!” as he all but spurned 
| her with his foot. “I deserve thee should «dc 
evil to me for I workit harm enow to thee—but 
| Geordie ! Geordie! I haf suffered ay aa mooch 

as I sinned. Let me in—I am a-cold—| wil 
tell thee my tale an’ go awa’, ’tis not meet i 
| should linger near t’ thee.” 

Roughly he lifted her to her feet, and Walter 
| saw a woman, much younger than Railmont ; she 
| had once been beautiful, but her beauty was 
j faded now, and her face bore the impress of want 
and woe. 

“'Tis thou—at last /”” Geordie was muttering, 

“now what shall be done to thee! Ob womav, 
| "tis not alone my life that’s wrecked, but my 
immortal soul, and by thee! Shall Islay thee!” 
and he lifted ais fist threateningly—but Walter 
caught and held his arm. 
| “She is a.woman—do not play the coward, 
| Railmont,” and Geordie’s arm fell slackly by his 
| side os he muttered,— 
| “Come in, say what you have to say and get 
| you gone,” she crept ia behind them. 
i In merey Walter placed a chair for her, she 

















*hadna searchit for thee ; I wass afeard. 
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sank into it with a deep sob, then she 
asked ,— 

“ May I not see thee alone, Geordie ? 
this young gentleman ¢” 

“My friend; he knows all our story; you 
may safely speak before Mr. Walter 
Eltriogham.” 

“ Walter Eltringham!” she echoed, starting to 
her feet, “it is well ; now I can right twa wrangs 
at once; let him stay. Geordie, wadst thee ken 
wha made me false wife to thee ; wha it waas 
that dragged thee doon, that wrecked thy life 
an’ brought me to meesery an’ want ¢” 

“ Ay, ay,” answered Geordie, the sullen fires 
burning in his deep set eyes, “ for then if he be 
above the ground I'll slay him.” 

“Wilt thou?” her face flushing, her eyes 
glittering with the thirst of blood, “thee wilt do 
so mooch for me yet—then tak the traitor’s 
name——Aleck Mostyn, son to auld Mostyn, 
wha sent Walter Eltringham to preeson,” 

Geordie started to his feet with a terrible 
cath ; but bis wife cried out,— 

“ Sic thee doon mon au’ listen, there’s more an’ 
waur to hear. I wass niver a fit wife for thee, 
an’ I niver held ye dear, bat I badua been an 
evil woman but for Aleck Mostyn. If he hadna 
left me alane an’ to live or dee as I could, I 
"Twas 
when first he begin to gie me grand presents, 
that he stole his father’s siller; but he waesna 
found oot for lang ; because he wass that lucky 
wi’ the cards an’ horses. 

“But an ill day wasa in store for him; he 
backit the wrang animal, an’ he couldna pit back 
the siller he'd stole. Theu questions wass asked, 
an’ he didna ken hoo to git oot o’ the muddle— 
in the morn afore Walter Eltringham wass took, 
Aleck was alane in t’ office, an’ maybe he thought 
‘In for a penny in for a pound,’ for he managed 
to lay his honds on a fair sum. 

“Shortly after, auld Mostyn called him into 
his own office, an’ telt him he’d put marked 
money where "twass easy got at—that frighted 
him sore; an’ when hia faither missed it—he 
hasted back to where his desk stood by young 
Eltringham’s, an’ droppit the cash in't.” 

“The Devil!" shouted Geordie, springing to 
his feet ; but Walter sat like one stunned, only 
murmuring again and agaiu to himeelf,— 

“Free! Free! Thank Heaven, I can go to 
Ailsa now.” 

He was startled into action by Maggie Rail- 
mont’s cry, and then he saw that Geordie had her 
fast in his grasp and his eyes were murderous as 
he said,— 

“So it was for such a coward and fiend that ye 
dowered youreelf with shame, and made a bye- 
word of me amapg men. Surely it were no sin 
to slay ye.” 

“Oh, ha’ mercy Geordie; ha’ mercy ; thee 
wast niver a hard mon, an’ I've much to tell thee 
yet,” 

_ “Say on,” almost hurling her away, “ but make 
short work o’ your tale, and then ’twill be time to 
consider what to do wi’ ye.” 

Briefly, the remainder of her story ran thus: 

when she left her home with Alick he took a 
house in a village three miles from Edinburgh, 
aud for a while all the mean desires of her sordid 
soul were gratified ; but as she had ruined Geordie 
by her extravagance, so she brought the partner 
ot her crime to the same pass, When he first ab- 
strated moneys from the firm— always, until that 
latal time, escaping discovery by restoring, them 
sefore their loss could be detected. Then, ina fit 
of despair, determined to save himself at any cost, 
he conceived the diabolical plot of making Walter 
solfer in his stead ; and, as the reader knows, he 
succeeded only too well. But conscience would 
uot let him rest ; he fell ill, and fearing death was 
hear, made confession to his mistress ; promising, 
should he recover, to make restitution. 

He did recover, but forgot his vow ; more than 
this, the wicked love he had so long nourished 
wee converted into hate, and as callously as 
Maggie deserted’ Railmont, so he deserted her. 
then, when but recently she had learned he was 
about te marry, she cast about for her revenge. 

_ “Now, what was to be done?” was the ques- 
tion Geordie asked of Walter. 

“1 am going at once to Edinburgh to interview 


Who is 








Mr. Mostyn; I shall need some corroboration of 
my story ; will you go with me?” turning to 
Maggie, “ are you willing to repeat what you have 
said?” 

“Tis not a question of ber willingness,” 
Geordie said, savagely, ‘'’tis the only recompense 
she can make—we will go together.” 

“If Mr. Eltringham will vow not to leave me 
alane with thee, for I fear thee,” said the woman ; 
and to this Walter agreed. 

Then he brought out refreshments for her, be 
cause she seemed faint for want of food, and the 
journey before them was a long one. 


* « * aa * 


It was all true, and double dizgrace had befallen 
the houre of Mostyn ; for the firat time, the old 
merchant learned the dual life his eldest son and 
pride had been leading ; the story of his sin 
against Walter must be made known through the 
length and breadth of the land. He, the old man, 
could never hold up his head in the street or at 
kirk again. 

Justice shall be done you, lad,” he said ina 
quavering voice, “I was over harsh with you, even 
had you been guilty, and Heaven has seen fit to 
punish me. Give me until to-morrow ; it is not 
asking much grace, at most a few hours,” and in 
his joy in so clearly and easily proving his inno- 
cence, Walter could not be hard with the old man, 
Once outside the house, he linked his band in 
Railmont’s arm, saying, “ let us be looking fora 
place where we can lodge for the night, though I 
think sleep will not come readily to me, I am too 
excited.” 

“TE you go to Mrs. Macdonald's, St. Andrew's 








street, you'll be comfortable enough,” answered | 


Railmont ; then to his wife, who was dragging be- 
hind, “ Here woman, take that for which ye sold 
your soul—’tis the last bit 0’ gold o’ mine that 
ever you'll eee,” and he thrust a handful of 
money into her ready palm, “ Let it help ye to 
a better life ; aud now gang your own gait as I'll 
gang mine, and may Heaven forgive ye, for I 
never can,” 


“My Dear Bor,— 

“Come at once tous; and when you re 
member you are taking my best treasure from 
we, you will forgive the doubts I entertained of 
you. Ailsa is waiting you. 

** Affectionately yours, 
**Anous Macarsaor.” 


* » * . * 


“Qh, love! dear love! this hour 
all the bitterness of the past ; look up Ailsa, my 
darling, it is a0 long since I saw your face! How 
shall [ thamk you for all your loyalty, your ad 
herence to me when all the world was against 
me?” 

“By loviug me just as well ail through my 
life as now you do,” whispered back the girl, as 
she lifted her face to receive his rapturous kiss. 


atones for 


* * * . 


Walter Eltringham is now junior partner in 
the firm of Mostyn, Gregg, and Eitringham, anda 
happier household than his it would be difficuls 
to imagine. The Major has his home with them, 
and does his best: to spoil the little oues, 

Jeasie Marsden, too, is happily married, but at 
The Lodge a gentile, sad-faced widow is ber 
parente’ sole companion, and she will never leave 
them, for Ethel Gore's heart lies buried in the 
grave of the man who never gave her aught 
beyond esteem and gratitude, 


(tue END ] 





A cuRIOUS fish i 
and Surinam. [t i 


found in the rivers of Guiana 
called the anablet, and has 


| in each eye two pupils, an upper and a lower one. 


When the fish is swimming, it keeps the upper 
optic, which protrudes above the bead, out of the 
water, 


THE Canary Islands possese not only the most 
wonderful climate, but an extremely fertile soi! 


He muttered some unintelligible words, and | The only difficulty in agriculture is the want of 


turned away ; never again did Walter Eltringham 


see her, and no word of her fate ever reaciied | 


him. Geordie stood looking after her awhile, 
then with a groan he turned to his companion, 

“She was a good lass once, and I loved her 
well, Leave me to myself noo, my lad, I canna 
rest the night,” and by his relapse into the old 
tongue, much more than by the tone of his voice, 
Walter knew he was shaken ‘o the soul. 

“Heaven be wi’ ye lad,” and then he too 
plunged into the darkness, 


* * . " 


When morning dawned, below the rugged 
hill outside the city, two men were found locked 
in each other’s arms; evidently they had 


wrestled together, and in wrestling fallen, and | 


so met the death one at least longed for. They 
were identified as Aleck Mostyn and Geordie 
Railmont ; the latter suspecting that the old 
man would send his son away secretly, had 
watched the house until he saw him issue 
stealthily from it. He bad then followed cau- 
tiously, and coming up with him had challenged 
him to fight until one cried for mercy ; in the 
struggle he went ever nearer and nearer the 
verge of the precipice, until with one mighty 
struggle he flung both himself and his autagonist 
over the brink. 

That was the end of Geordie Railmont, and 
Walter mourned him as a brother, forgettiog his 
follies and sins, rememberiog only his gratitude 
and devotion to one who had rendered him but a 
small service. 

* - a * 

After the funeral, Walter wrote a lengthy let- 
ter to Major Macgregor, giving him the whole 
story, which, indeed, was now public property ; 
he acded, too, that by way of recompense for all 
he had suffered, Mr. Mostyn bad presented him 
with the snug sum of two thousand pounds, 
besides giviug him a responsible place in the 
office, He therefore hoped and prayed Major 
Macgregor would place no further obstacles in 
the way of his marriage with Ailsa. 

The soldier's answer was brief and cordial. 


‘ 





| 





water. It has lately been found that there are 
great quantities of water in cavities of the mouu- 
tains of Teneriffe. An English company haz 
undertaken to get it out. They find that boring 
to a depth of a hundred feet is enough to procure 
a large supply of water. If they succeed in get- 
ting an unlimited supply iv this way, the Islands, 
which have declined in prosperity in recent years, 
will probably develop greater productivity thau 
hitherto. 


THIRTEEN miles from Cooke, on the Rosebud, 
is a grand and imposing glacier at least one 
hundred and fifty feet high. Upon its glistening 
surface the bright sun looks down, aa it has for 
ages, and in no way affects this icy mirror below 
Here aad there are iinmense cracks or fistures 
where the awe-stricken adventurer can look Jown 
into unknown depths, The strangest part of the 
glacier ia that all over, its surface in vast mulri- 
tudes, and particularly near its base, lie great 
grasshoppers in a perfect state of preservation : 
at the base they are heaped up in winudrows, and 
present a curious spectacle. There is field for 
much speculation and room for wonder and ad- 
rairation as we stand and view this vast glacier 
and its burden ‘of grasshoppers, 

Ir it were possible to rise above the atnx 
sphere which surrounds the earth, the sun wonld 
appear as a sharply defined bail of fire, while 
everything else would be wrapped iu ‘total dark- 
ness, The explanation of this seemiog oddity is 
this: There would not nor could not be any 
sensation of light conveyed to the brain through 
the medium of the eyes without an atmosphere 
or something similar to the sun’s rays to act 


upon. But, on the contrary, if the atmoaphere 
of our earth extended to a height of seven 
hundred miles, the sun’s heat and rays could 


never penetrate it, and nothing in the shape of 
an organized being would ever have existed upon 
this planet. Again, if something should happen 
that should suddenly expand our atmosphere to a 
height of six hundred or seven hundred miles, we 
would all freeze to death while wrapped in dark- 
ness blacker than the blackest midnight. 
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Downer : “T am glad it is good form not to Arver instructing his men in the points of the 
FACETLHE. wear a watch with a dress suit.” Upper: | compass, Lieutenant X. says to one of them, 
ne ‘ Why?" Downer: “ Because I never have my | “ You have in front of you the north, on your 
watch and my dress euit at the same time.” right the east, on your left the west. What have 
FUARI ‘Schwxyzmixton |” Passenger : Wnew you see a girl pasting a acrap-book full | YoU behind you?” Private B. (after a few 
x what station did you cay?” Guard (angrily) : BP vw th recipes ‘a the eowepepers you know | Moments reflection): “My kuapsack, lieu- 
oe syzmixton,” Passenger: “ Thanke. pretty well that some young man is in a position | Te780t 
_ Wiens: “What are you carrying that boat | to be congratulated, and yet, when you think of Jupee (austerely): ‘Prisoner, how did you 
orn around for?” Jinks: “That's to blow | have the audacity to break ivto this man’s house 


when I want bicyclists to get out-of my way.” 

“T Fait,” said the boarder, frantically sawing 
at the steak, “to find a weak point in this 
armour-plate,” 

“(UNION is not always strength,” as the sailor 
said when he saw the purser mixing his rnm with 
water 
sTick O'Harroran: “ Have you any children, 
Kelly?” Mrs. Kelly: “I have two living 
Ao 6One marriea 





“Wr do you always refer to your valet as 
your ‘retainer’?” “Because he always keeps 
ev hing he finds.” 

Prisornna: “A girl never marries her firat 
love” Prunelia: “No; she’s lucky, indeed, if 
she can marry her twenty-first, nowadays.” 


This rich relative of yours—is he a 


JABBER: ° 


listant relative?" Grabber: “Yea, extremely 
Gistant since he became rich.” 

Hx Her heart is as hard as glass, I can’t 
make any impression on it.” She: “Try a 


diamond, it fetches glass every time.” 
LADY: How is this insect 
applied?" Assistant (absent-minded): ‘* Give 
‘em & teaspoonful after each meal, madam.” 
BRIDE You used to 
yl ugh to eat.” oom of the 
sawe period ; “ Yes, and I wish to heaven I had 
eaten you.” 


oF A YEAR (weeping): ‘ 


was weet en 


Eva: “J hear you won your breach of promise 
suit. Did you get the whole ten thousand ?' 
Delia: “Every halfpenny. I married my | 
lawyer.” ; 


Mrs Spaeypit: ‘ Why did you go and sell the 


yacht {and just as I’ve got my new yachting | 
, | you, or the man who can dress you !”” Daughter: 


gowns here, t Spendit : “ Weil, you aee, I 






couldn't afford both ! 

Fooruiants: “Our company produced your 
play last night.” Scribbler (in eestasy): “ Did 
the audience call for the author!” Footlights: 

Yes, They knew we were not to blame.” 

First Trapesman’s FB “Time to move, 
ain’t it, and deliver our messages?” Second 
Tradesman’s 1 “All right. I'm tired of 


sittin’ down 

PARKER : 
veracity #”’ 
Sea RE ry n 
reputation,” 


Barker : ‘ 
story without seriously affecting his 





Younasrge (gleefully): “ Papa, here I have 
found acyeling cap!” “ What are you going to 
lo with itj my lad!” “ Ah, papa, do get mea 
bicycle to match it | i 
“Vis, sorr, Mre. Jones isin. What's 
yer name, sorr?” Visitor: ‘* Professor Vander- 


SERVANT: 


splinkenheimer,” Servant: “Oh, sure ye’d 
better go right in an’ take it wid ye |” 
PaTiENT: “I am troubled with énsomnia, | 


What would you recommend?” Doctor: “A 
good refreshing sleep seven nights s week. 
shillings, please !’ 











Mamma: “I haven’t seen the kitten to-day. 
Where is she?” Little Dot: “I don’t know, 
but put a blue ribbon round > neck thie 
morning, and I s’pose she’s out showin’ herself,” 

att so glad your sister enjoyed her visit to 
us, Mr. Smith.’ Mr. Smith she is 
the sort of girl who can enjoy herself almost 
anywhere, you know.” 

Woot: “ How ‘do you like your vew fiat }” 


Pelt : “ All right, except that the man across the 
ha!l is learning to play the flute.” Wool: " You 
mught to get an accordion.” Pelt: “I did, 
my a? 


8 
8 why he got the flute.” 

Doctor, they tell me you are attending that 
young man vext door free of charge.” “ Yes, and 
glad todo it, 
for the last six months, and now I have 4 chance 


to put an end to the nuisance,” 


4 bh 





powder to be | 


“What is your opinion of Brown’s | 
Well, Brown could tell a | 


jing?” 
; Well, I am giad you have at last awakened to 
| the vast importance of woman’s place in civiliza- 
| tion.” 


He's been practising on a fiddle | 


_ 


the recipes, you feel rather sorry for him, too. 


“T am totp,” said the caller, “that your 
husband is engaged in a work of profane hist ry.” 
“Yes,” replied the author's wife. “It certa'nty 
sonuded that way when J heard him correcting 
the proofs.” 

Frrenp: “ How did the count propose to you, 
and you accept, if he could not understand your 
language nor you his?” American Heiress: “It 
was very simple. He showed me his family tree 
and I showed him my bank-book.” 

“Ou, my tooth aches just dreadfully!” she 
exclaimed. “I don’t see why we could not be 
horn without teeth.” “I think, my dear, that 
if you will look up some authority on that point, 


| you will find that most of ue are,” 


“ Ont, dear,” sighed a little girl, “ I am so tired 
of lesaons. I know what I'll do when I grow 
up.” “What?” “I'll be a teacher.” “ But 
teachers have to study, too.” “I know that. 
But it’s so much easier to learn the questions 
than it is to learn the answers,” 

“Great Scorr! What are they applauding 
that fellow. for? He’s got a voice like a saw- mill 
and he sings out of the side of his mouth.” “Sh! 


| They’re trying to keep him on the platform till 
8 P } 


the boy they’ve sent after she cabbages and tin 
horne comes back,” 

Farr Riper (to Augustin, who has just “ taken 
a header” from his horse in trying to jump the 
fence); «“I bope you’re not much hurt, Mr. 
Gosling?" Gussie (bravely): “Not abt all; 
pardon my haste in alighting to open thia gate 
for you.” 

MorTHER 
the two. 


“Jane, you must choose between 
Will you marry the mau who loves 


“Manama, as an up-to-date girl, I must reply 
that, although love is a very desirable thing, 
clothes are an absolute necessity.” 

Hx: “ You know, my angel, it will have to be 
a case of love in a cottage.” She: ‘* That will 
be just heavenly. Where is the cottage?” He: 
‘Um-—-I haven't got the cottage yet. You see, 
I am saving up money for a bicycle first ; much 
cheaper than a horse, you know.” 

“ CHARLES, my cigar boxes have emptied them- 
selves with uncommon rapidity during the last 
month. Is it possible that during the short 
period you have been in my service-——-” ‘No 
fear, sir, I have still in my possession three boxes 
of my late employer's.” 

“Tver never been to sea,” said Mr. Swyzzlbo, 





“and so I’ve never seen ’em shorten sail in a | 


storm at sea, but I think I can forma pretty 
good idea of how it’s done, for I live in a flat, and 
I've seen the people take in their washing on 
wash days when a shower came up.” 

Tr duke was making the girl dead tired by 
hie long and vapid talk on the advancement of 
women, “Don’t you ever wish you were a 
man?” he asked, as a kind of clincher. ‘“ No,” 
she responded, in the sweetest, most womanly 
way. “Do you?” 

Wire: “You seem to find something very 
interesting in that paper. What are you read- 
Husband: “'The Woman’s Page.’” 


“Yes, indeed, I've struck some mighty 
fine cooking receipte.” 

A Scorch masou and an Irish labourer often 
met in the early morning, going opposite ways to 
their work. Pat was always the first to hail his 
fellow-workman with, “The top ov the morning 
to you, me bhoy!” leaving Sandy a very lame 
reply or a nod, Thinking to be upsides with 
Pat, Sandy one morning took the first word, ond 
shouted out, “The top of the morning to you, 
Pat!” “Och, sure,” said Pat, “the rest of the 
day to yourself, me bhoy!” 








at niduight and rob hira ?” Prisoner (piteously): 
“ Bat, my lord, last time I was before you, you 
wanted to know how I could have the audacity 
to rob a man on the highway at high noon, 


When do you want me to get in my work ?” 


A catier had mentioned that a neighbour 
had been obliged to shoot his dog because it had 
grown old and cross, After he had gone, littie 
Edith, who had been very quiet since the dog 
had been spoken of, surprised her mother by 
asking, ‘Mamma, when do you think papa will 
shoot Aunt Sarah ?” 


Mr. De Srycs: “ Well, are all your arrange- 
ments for a summer at the fashionable resorts 
completed?” Mrs. De Style: “ Nearly, but I'm 
in such a quandary. I have arranged to send our 
house plants to @ florist, our cat to # cat’s home, 
and our dog to a canine boarding-house, so that 
all will be well cared for until fall ; but what in 
the world shall I do with the baby ” 


THs small boy was at a table where his mother 
was not near to take care of him, and a lady next 
to him volunteered her services, ‘“ Let me cut 
your steak for you,” she said, “if I can cut it in 
the way you like it,” she added, with some degree 
of doubt. ‘ Thank you,” be responded, accepting 
her courtesy ; “I shal! like it the way you cut it, 
even if you do not cut it the way I like it.” And 
the lady actually reached over and kissed him. 


Mr. Penng-Heoker: “ What! going to leave, 
Jobn? Why, man, what is your grievance!” 
John: “ Hi can’t stand the missus’s ways hany 
longer, sir!” Mr. Penne-Hecker (sadly): “ But 
just consider, John, how long I've put up with 
them.” John: “ Yes, sir, quite true, sir, But 
harskin’ your parding, sir—if Hi might be so 
bold, sir—hit's my hopinion as ‘ow you ain't 
hexactly a free hagint, sir.” 

Bosnize: “ Mamma, suppose some day I should 
be sailing on the ocean in a ship and an awful big 
storm should come ou, and the ship should be 
turned over, and then I should be upset right out 
in the water with just nothing to hold on to, 
Weuldn’t that be terrible?" Bobbie's Mother : 
“Yes, Bobbie; it would indeed.” Bobbie 
(earnestly): “Then don’t you think I might go 
down to {he river with Willie Swith, and learn 
to swim ?” 

Visttorn: “You must have a remarkably 
efiicient board of health in this town.” Shrewd 
Native (one of many): ‘* You are right about 
that, I can tell you.” ‘ Composed of scientists, 
I presume?” “No, sir, Scientists are too 
theoretical.” ‘Physicians, perhaps?” “Not 
much. -We don’t allow doctors on our board of 
health -- no, sir — nor undertakers, either.” 
“Hum! What sort of men have you chosen 
then!” ‘* Life insurance agents.” 

Bass is one of those astute juvenile autocrats 
who are strangely gifted in analyzing the secret 
and extent of their dominion over adoring rela- 
tives. “Oh, no,” she was one day overheard to 
confide to another small girl, “grandma can’t 
make me mind at all—she can’t do « thing with 
me, but grandpa knows how to manage me.’ 
* How does he do it, Bess?” asked the impatient 
male cousin who was eavesdropping in a hammock 
on the piazza. “ Why, he waits till he sees what 
I’m going to do, and then he tells me to do it.” 

In some private theatricals in {ndia a fugitive 
from justice was supposed to escape from his 
pursuers by concealing himself under a table. 
The table was small, while the fugitive was some: 
what lengthy. The commander of the pursuing 
party rushed on the stage, and fell over the iegs 
of the man he was searching for, Picking him 
self up aod ludicrously rubbing his shins, he 
caused roars of laughter by exclaiming in true 
dramatic style, “Hal the villain has eluded us 
agein |” 
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SOCIETY. 





Tus Prince of Wales has presented his son-in- 
law, the Duke of Fife, with a turret clock which 
has just been fitted up at New Mar Lodge on the 
north-east side of the house, in “memory of 
many pleasant visits to Mar.” 

Prince Bismarck is the possessor of four hun- 
dred and eighty-two crosses and decorations. 
These, placed side by side, cover aspace of twenty- 
one feet by several inches deep, 

BRaceLeTs are becoming the fashion for 
leading Europeans. The Prince of Wales, 
the Duke of Edinburgh-Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 
and Kaiser Wilhelm are prominent among 
the notables whose arms are encircled with 
bracelets. 

Tur Maharajah of Kooch-Behar has rented 
Blackcraig Castile, Perthshire, for the shooting 
season. Blackeraig is the fine place in Strath- 
ardie where Mr. Armiteead entertained Mr. 
Gladstone for several weeks last year. The 
scenery all round is very fine, but there is not 
much shooting of any kind. 

Tue Queen had sanctioned the engagement of 
Prince Adolphus of Teck and Lady Margaret 
Grosvenor some time before the match was 
announced; and the secret had been very well 
kept. The wedding of Prince Adolphus of Teck to 
La !y Margaret Grosvenor is to take place in the 
private chapel at Eaton, it is understood, early in 
December. 

‘Tre marriage of the Czarevitech to Princess 
Alix will not now take place, it is believed, 
before January, when it is expected that ‘the 
Prince and Princess of Wales with their 
daughters, aa well as other members of our 
Royal family, will go to St. Petersburg to be 
present at it, as the Queen is particularly anxious 
that the bride’s family shall be well represented, 
aud that her much-loved granddaughter may 
bave several of her relatives with her on so 
important an occasion, 

Tre Queen of Corea is an unueually clever 
woman, and although, in accordance with 
Corean customs, no man has ever looked upon 
her face save her brothers, sons, and busband, she 
has had great influence over the destiuies of her 
country. She often attends conferences between 
His Majesty and the Ministers, it is said, although, 
of course, she does not appear in the room. But 
she has had several boles cut through the thin 
paper-like partition separating her apartment 
from the audience chamber, and through these 
she rnakes her comments. Some who pretend to 
know say that, she is the real ruler of Corea, 

In China it is rare indeed to meet with an old 
maid, and an old bachelor is looked upon as quite 
a vicious and inexcusable person, and girls marry 
80 young that many of them are grandmothers 
before they are thirty. In spite of this, divorce 
is almost a thing unknown, and the upper 
classes, in . particular, of Chinese society, look 
upon it with distaste and even contempt. 
Women, indeed, of the better class, in Far 
Cathay, have anything but the bad time of it 
which many Westerners suppose, and they are, 
as a rule, 30 happy in their home-life that they 
are well content to leave to men the conflict of 
political life and the etreas and worry of business 
affairs and even of social ambition, 

TuERe is now exhibited ab a celebrated fan- 
maker’s in Paris the fam made for the Grand 
Duchess Xenia of Russia, but only s few privi- 
leged ones are admitted into the salon where this 
wonder is stretched out for their admiration. 
It is made of pure cream vellum, and it required 
weeks to choose the sheet from am thou- 
tands of specimens. The painting ia a marvel 
of delicacy in its design and softness in colour- 
ing; the Pompadour subject being, as seen 
through a cloudy mist, of the palest tinta of 
aurora, This mastérpiece is supported in a 
large mount of mother-of-pearl, carved and 
Worked open to the. transparency of lace, one 
of the side branches being enriched by long 
initials fopmed by a combination of many- 

coloured precious stones, and the other bearing 
the arms of Russia designed in numberiess small 
but perfect diamonds. 





STATISTICS. 


Wanpers in prisons are on duty from 70 to 
90 hours per week. 

Ir takes a Danish express train a day to travel 
a hundred miles. 

In some London hotels the walter ceetye as 
much as £500 a year in tips. 

Over 1,000,000 pawntickets for sums under 
ten shillings are issued weekly in London alone, 





GEMS. 


Ssir-DeniaL is indispensable to a strong 
character. A 

THE utmost reach of reason is to recognize 
what an infinity of things go beyond ir. 

THERE are many wrong ways in doing a right 
thing, but there is no right way in doing a wrong 
thing. 

Genius is common sense intensified— common 
sense is the gift of Heaven ; enough of it is 
genius, 

Tare is no fit search after truth which does 
not, first of all, begin to live the truth which it 
knows, ; 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Prong Puppinc.—One pound stewed prunes, 
whites of four eggs, one cup of sugar. After the 
prunes are stewed drain off the juice, remove the 
stones and chop. Beat the eggs very stiff, add 
the sugar,.grainally beating all the time, then 
stir in the chopped prunes, Bake twenty minutes. 
Serve cold with whipped cream flavoured with 
wine, 

PinzarrLes Canned —Slice, peel, and cut into 
small pieces. Allow three quarters of a pound of 
granulated sugar and one pint of water to two 
pounds of pineapple. Boil together about ten 
minutes, put into heated jars, fill to overflowing, 
and seal as quickly as possible. Pineapples 
weighing about four pounds, make about two 
pounds of fruit when peeled. 

Freir Caks.—One teacup of butter, two tea- 
cups of fine sugar, three teacups of flour, half 
teacup cornflour, one teacup of milk, two tea- 
spoons baking powder, four eggs, half pound sul- 
tanas, quarier pound peel or cherries. Put | 
butter and sugar in a basin and beat them to- 
gether well, then add the eggs very well beaten, 
then the flour, then the milk, then the corn- 
flour, ¢hen the baking powder, then the fruit, 
all prepared. Everythiog must be beaten a few 
minutes after it is added, 

FrrcasseD Lopster.—Put the mead of two 
lobsters , cut into small pieces, with the fat and | 
some coral in a frying-pan with a little pepper, 
salt, one half cupful of milk or cream, one cup 
water, butter size of an egg, and one teaspoonful 
Worcestershire sauce, Let simmer until liquid 
has a rich red colour, Take a tablespoonful 
flour, rub into it one half tablespoonful of butter 
stir this into ope half cup of hot milk, then add | 
the beaten yolk of one egg. When ready to | 
serve stir this into the lobster and add one 
tablespoonful of sherry wine. 

BLACKBERRY Roiy-Pory.-~One quart of black- 
berries, two cups of milk, four cups of flour, two 
tablespoonfuls of butter, two heaping teaspoon- 
fuls of baking powder, and one half teaspoonful 
of salt. Make » crust aod roll it out avout a 
quarter of an inch thick, Make the sheet about 
three times as long as it is wide, Spread on the 
fruit and sprinkle it with sugar; roll up the 
dough like a rousic roll, pinch the ends together, 
and sew up in a cloth that has first been wrung 
out in hot water and floured op the inside, Drop 
into a potof boiling water and boil bard for an 
hour aud a half. Take from the bag and serve 








with hard sauce, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Miirvers first plied their trade at Milan, 


Puants are affected by various substances, just 
as avimals are ; electricity will stimulate them, 
narcotics will stupify and kill them. 


Tae raft spider is a pirate, It receives ita 
name from the fact that it constructs a raft of 
dry leaves and rubbish, united by threads of silk, 
and thus pursues its prey on water, 


THE reason given why birds do not fall off 
their perch is because they cannot open the foot 
when the leg is bent. Look at a hen walking, 
and you will see it close its toes as it raises its 
foot, and open them as it touches the ground. 





Tivxrns, or tinklera, as the Scotch call them, 
derived their name from the practice of itinerant 
members of that profession giving notice of their 
approach to villages and farmhouses by making 
a tinkling noise on brass kettles, 


Tn the Sandwich Islands the apple has become 
wild, and forests of trees of many acres are found 
in various parts of the country. They extend 
from the level of the sea far up into the mountain 
sides, It is said that miles of these apple forests 
can occasionally be seen 


Tut French have discovered that there ie a 
good deal of money in flowers. Jo Paris the lily- 
of-the-valley has an enormous development, and 
constitutes a fruitful industry. The revenue 
from the eale of this dainty blossom in a recent 
year was estimated at £52 000, and thrifty men 
and women depend upon it for # living and a 
fortune, 

Tue longest plants in the world are seaweeds, 
One tropical and sub-tropical variety is known 
which measures in leneth, when it has reached 
its full development, at jeast $00 feet. Seaweeds 
do not receive any nourishment from the sedi- 
ment ab the bottom. or borders of the sea, but 
only from airand mineral matters held in solution 
in the sea-water. 

Ir has now been practically settled that the 
chief sensation of the Paris Exhibition of 1900 
will consist of a new bridge over the Seine,one 
hundred metres broad, and with houses, theatres, 
and monuments on either side of it, like the 
Point Neuf in olden days, not to mention Old 
London Bridge. It will span the Seine from the 
Champs Elyeces to the Invalides, 

A Frenen physician has devised a vibrating 
helmet for the cure of nervous headache. It is 
constructed of strips of stee!, put in vibration by 
a small electro-motor which makes six hundred 
turos » minute. The sensation, which is not 
unpleasant, produces drowsiness; the patient 
falls asleep under its influence, and awakes free 
from pain. 

In Russia a horse that is addicted to the habit 
of running away has a thin cord with a running 
noose around his neck at the neck strap, and the 
end is tied to the dashboard. When a horse 
bolts he always takes the bit in his teeth, and 
the skill of the driver is useless; but the moment 
the pressure of the cord comes on the windpipe 
the horse knows he has met his master. 

Carro, Egypt, is becoming Anglicised so fast 
that, not content with electric lights, the govern- 


| ment has given a concession for a tramcar system 


The electric car idea promises to be adopted, and 
the whirr and fizz of the trolley will drive the 
donkey and the donkey boy out of business, In 
the near future the tourist will be able to take 
tram car to the Pyramids and wait for the re- 
turning one in the shadow of the Sphinx. 

Tux Vatican, the magnificent palace of the 
Popes, is the most eplendid residence ia the world, 
It is built upon one of the hills of Kome, ou the 
west bank of the Tiber, and its-extent is enor 
mous. It has 8 grand staircases, 200 smaller 
staircases, 20 courts, 12 great halle, and 1,100 
apartments of various sizes, It is, indeed, hardly 
a palace, but a collection of palaces. The Vatican 
is rich in marbles, bronzes, and frescoes, in ancient 
statues and gems, and in paintings which are un- 
equalled in the world, and also possesses a library, 
with a large and choice collection of manuscripte. 
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NOTICES TO: CORRESPONDENTS. 


C. K.—One shilling. 
You are not liable. 
Mexevy May.—We do not know the reference. 


Scot 4 divorce. 


Prep - 


-You cannot marry again without 


Worairn.—Undisputed possession for twelve years 


Moyte Car.o. —Garubling debts cannot be recovered. 

M. E.—We fear there ia no way of youn removing the 
stuin without injury to the dress. 

N. C.—We have not the information by us, but you 
can obtain same at the chief post-office in your district 

Apprentice.—It depends upon the custom of the 
trade. 

AN Ou Sv peCaiBEN.—It is pronounced “ Ked-rick,” 
or ‘ Sed-ri 


A Cockney High tide occurs twice in the twenty- 
four houra, 

Jack —Apply to the Secretary of the Treasury, White- 
hall, London. 

Feticta.—The full name of Lord Rosebery is Archibald 
Philip Primrose. 

Dansie.—There is no charge of any kind for our 
answers to correspondents. 

Avrora Leicu.—When It is genuine, it is the most 
beautiful and noDle thing in the world. 

Amateve.—Palms are grown from seed, 
¢ ittings of the leaves. 

A Disrractep Lover.--Tell her the truth, 
her decide whether she will wait for you or nv. 

Ayn Icvoramus.—-You will find the information in 
‘ Whitaker's Almanac,” at the Public Library. 

Avmiitors.—It is contrary to our rule to give the 
names and addresses uf publishers. 

Eriqvatre.—It is proper to ~aise the hat with the left 
hand, when walking with a sticl in the right one. 


never from 


and let 


Pat.—-Look in the London Dicsctory. Addresses 
are not given, 
M. 8.—If it be the asthma there is no cure. 


to a bird doctor 


Cvriosiry.—The value varies in accordance with the 


Take it to a dealer. 

Srrper.—The dog license was at one time 1‘ 
wards 5s., and is now 7s. 6d. 

M. E.— The secretary is personally liable for money 
entrusted to hia keeping. 

M. D. W.—“ Molyneux” is according to Webster's 
Dictionary, pronounced “ }folynooks.” 

Laurpry Marp.—Black votton hose should be dried 
and ironed on the wrong side to prevent fading. 

Jacx.—Coin books containing the addresses of dealers, 
\c., can be procured at mest bookeellers. 

Goa.— Dissolve gum arebic in hot water, and let it 


demand. 
a, afte: 


cool; the leas the water the greater the adhesiveness. 
Avxicus One.—As we nave so often advised, there is 
only one remedy, and that is to pull them out by the 


roots with a pair of tweesers. 

Smirn —-Cousin to the Queen and brother to the 
Duchess of Teck. The father of the Duke of Vambridge 
was a brother-in-law of the Duchess of Kent. 

Pavu Jones.—We are unable to say if the coin you 
mention is of any value, but if you take it to a dealer he 
could at once tell you. 

Mararimontar.-—The parties must be married in the 
parish in which they reside, and twenty-one days’ 
notice is required. 

Duiiaro.--You must consult the best histories, also 
such works as Haydu's or Townsbena’s Dictionaries of 
Dates. ~~ 

MILLICENT. _Avely Ps the Patent Office, 25, South- 

smpton-buildings, W.C., for all information as to trade- 
marks. 

A Youre Wimow.—If you were left any money by 
your husband you are to that extent liable for his 
dobts. 

Rourp Ro 

roundness of shoulders gis military drill, 
Volunteer corps. 

Weary or Warrixc.—Many people are engaged for 
years before they are able to settle the date of their 
marriage 

A Constant Reaper.—The Bank of Engiand is a 
private joint-stock bank : the Government is not in any 
way responsible for it 

Ayxiovus Misrrass.—If the servant does not serve out 
the term of notice you are not bound to pay her full 
wages for the notice month. 

Emicro.--We cannot advise you as to emigration. 
Apply to the Emigrants’ Information Office, 31, Broad. 
way, London, 8.W. 

Gymeast.—So long as the exertion it exacts 's not 
abused it may prove of benefit to the body as well as a 
means of mental relaxation. 

A Surrener.—A cure for headache depends entirely 


For & young man the best cure for 
Join & 


on the cause. What would benefit in one case might do 


harm in another. 





Take It 





Bavutvs.--Members of Parliament are addressed in the 
House of Commons as ‘the honourable member” 
merely by courtesy. 

Micawser.--Debtors in prison are required to clean 
out their ce'ls, we believe ; but they are not subject to 
ordinary labour regulations. 

M. P.—He must make a will in favour of his wife; 
otherwise she would share only witli the next of kin, if 
there are no children. 


A Wovutp ne Garpener.— Poppies ewe, year after 


yoar if they are of the bardy sort. Most of the finer 
ones must be planted every yoar. 


Lapy CLare.—lIt is one of the most difficult of colours 
to clesn, and you will probably be unable to have it 
done save by @ professional cleaner. 


Curio.—If you can find some person who has a taste 
for antique objects, you can get a better price for them 
than of a dealer in euch articles. 


A Coquerrse.—Rose-water and glycerine, equal parte, 
in four times its bulk of water. Wash the face and 
apply while wet, rubbing it with the tips of the fingers. 


A Royat Marine.—According to the information in 
our 
English navy is 68,800, that of France and Russia com- 
bined is 65,358. 


Arxxious Onx.—Plenty of exorcise and bathing in 
cold water are the sonly eure remedies. There is not 
the slightest harm in eating and drinking the foods 
you mention in moderation. 


HER BOSE. 


A RED rose grew in a garden fair, 
Down by a western bay ; 
A red rose breathed in my lady's hair 
On the night when I went away ; 
I sailed and sailed o’er the severing wave, 
And a rose to my heart lay nigh, 
The first sweet gitt that my lady gave, 
And the ljast ere { said ‘ Good-by. 
Oh! spring may pass, and the summer fade, 
And many a bloom be shed ; 
But love will live till the debt is paid, 
And [ bring her rose home red. 


Oh, Fate is strong, and the world is wide; 

Broken with toil and pain, 

I came at last on the turning tide 

To the home of my youth again ; 

No roses grew on the south seawall ; 

And the matdeu my heart loved best, 

My first, my last, and my all in all, 

Was away in the Land of Rest. 
Ob, spring is past, and a hope betrayed, 
And the iafrest bloom is shed ; 
But love wil! live till the debt is paid, 
And I bring her rose home red. 


And there is Home, whore my darling watta, 

Where there is no more ses ; 

Fuir faces throng at the open gates, 

And a welcome is waiting me 

Oh, Love! I come, be it late or soon, 

And my promise was not in vain : 

The rose you gave in that golden June 

Shall be yours when we meet again, 
Sad years have passed to the silent ehade, 
And my dearest hope is dead, 
But love will live till the debt is paid, 
And I bring her rose home red. w.W 


L. Nevson.—The° serial story “Cinderella” com- 
menced in No. 1628, and is not yet completed. We can 
send you the ten numbers already published post-free 
for ls, 8d. 


F. R 8.—We cannot answer dofinitely being ignorant 
of your indentures, but should say- nothing beyond 
paying your out of pocket expenses, which we do uot 
think would include food in your case. 


Ayxiovs Inqutrrr.—Tho surgical operation for the 
purpose is extremely simple, and, in the hands of a 
properly qualified practitioner is not attended with the 
ae danger. 


Rosa Dartie —A debtor cannot be sent to nm for 
disobedience of the order of the Court unless a judgment 
summons is issued, and the judge is satisfied that the 
debtor can pay, but wil! not do so. 


Lena.—The fatal ice accident in Regent’s Park took 
place on the 15th January, 1867. The rotten ice gave 
way, and two hundred persons were immersed, of whom 
uearly fifty perished. 


A Cotontai —Great Britain received the name of 
Albion, by which it is often called, from Julius Cvsar, 
on account of the chalky clifs upon the coast on his 
invasion, half a century before Christ. : 


Lye XPERIENCED.—-Use 4 mixture of alcohol and highly 
rectified benzine. Apply with a perfectly clean sponge. 
Do the work in an apartment where there is neither a 

fire nor a lamp burning, to avoid the danger of an 
explosion. 


M. B.—There are many preparations that are sald to be 
efficacious, but one of the best is a saturated solution of 
citric acid. A, saturated solution is as much of any 
crystal or powder as the water will take up. Get an 
ouuce of the acid and put it in a two ounce bottle. Fill 
— = and touch the freckles several times daily 


> the number of officers and men in the 





Coox.—Cut stale sponge cake into thin slices, spread 
them with currant jelly, or other preserves; put two 
— together like sandwiches, and lay them ‘ina dish 

ake a soft custard, and pour it over the cake whii, 
hot, Let it cool before serving it. 


Hevtewa,—Catacombs are subterranean cavities for 
the burial of the dead. The word is Greek, and means 
“cause to sleep.” The most celebrated ca’ mbs are 
those under cities of Rome and Paris, the fornier 
extending for miles underground. 


Batwsr.—As a rule the bride goes to church in a car. 
riage with her father. She does not leave his protection 
until she places her hand in that of her future husband 
at the altar. The bridegroom, bridemaids; and bes; 
man are to go to the church in advance ‘and be ready to 
receive the bride when she enters, 


Mrs. H.-- Borax in fine powder scattered about fa as 
good as anything. Do not waste time or poisoned food 
of any sort that will eat. The more you feed them 
tbe more they will come around. They increase so 
rapidly that there is really no use in trying to get rid 
of them killing off. Leave no crumbs a 
Keep all food covered and everything scrupulous! 
clean, and there will be very little to complain of in the 
way ot y from 

Brrewoania.—Next to walking the best exerclse for 
the female is thought to be moderate danc 

but the benefit derived from it is counteracted 
crowded assemblies by impure air, mental excitement, 
excessive indulgence ir eating and drinking and almost 

unavoidable exposure from being overheated. At 
home, we know of no pastime that is more benefictal, or 
more innocent, and if it were practised exclusively in 
the domestic circle few would condemn tt. 


Mou..—Whether it be vegetable or animal, yellow 
is more permanent than any other colour. The yellow 
of a flower’s potals ia the -— hee known to botanists 
that is not faded or entirely discharged upon being 
exposed to the fumes of sulphurous — Take the 
viola tricolour—-heart’s ease as an illustration. if 

d buta t to these fumes the purple tint 
immediately takes ita flight, and in the wallflower the 
—-> shines as brightly as ever after all , aon colours 








Fanny eye the corn beef (cold of course) very 
fine, and put it in a greased pudding dish ; moisten 
with some nice left-over gravy or drawn butter into 
which has been stirred a tablespoousful of tomato 
catsup. Have the mince quite soft. 8 over the 
top a thick layer of mashed ‘potato which has been 
beaten smooth, with the addition of one egg, half a tea 
cupful of mail, and a tablespoonful of butter. Salt and 
pepper to taste. Bake covered in a brisk oven for 
‘teen minutes, then uncover and brown nicely. 


Yoonc Wire.—Take four breakfast og of — ~~ 
table spoons cornflour, half pound sugar, one 

ful essence of vanilla ; heat the milk and add or it t the 
cornflour wet with a little cold milk ; let it boil, then 
stir in the sngar and the vanilla, and set tt aaide to get 
quite cold, then ze it. Any other flavour may be 
added instead of vanilla; lemon or strawberry, or a 
tablespoonful of chocolate ' may be boiled with the cornu 
flour, and is good for » change. The cream may be 
made with skim milk; and an egg put in well beaten 
up, after it has boiled, that makes il a little yellow. 


Dovsrrct Daisy.—Unless you think there is some 
reason for apprebeuding that there is more than friend- 
ship in your cousin’s letters, there seems to be no 
reason for uneasiness. Because people find pleasure in 
each other's society it does not foliow that love must 
come into the friendship. Of course, it would bea 
matter for régret if your pleasant letters were construed 
by your cousin into something more comprehensive. 
Do not allow your friends to worry you, but note care- 
fully any symptoms of change tu your cousin's sentl- 
ments. When you discover them it will be time enough 
to act. 


L. ¥. Z.—It fs not unusual that they sould only 
appear in the warm weather. A good trap ia a glazed 
earthenware pan, in which put a — sugared beer as 

a Inre, and place sticks round it to act as ladders for the 
7 varmints” to creep up ; they tumble in and revel for 
a time, and cannot get up the glased sides of the pan. 
Next morning when you come to clear them out they 
may appear to be dead, but don't you believe it; just 
burn them in the fire to make sure. If you turn them 
into the dustin they will all recover and march into 
your premises like giants refreshed. Strewing plenty 
of powdered borax perseveringly about their haunts 
will also rid you of them after a time, 








Tax Lowpow Reaper, Post-fres. Three-halfpence 
Weekly ; or Quarterly, One Shilling and Kightpence. 


At Back Nomegns, Parts and Vouumes are in print, 
and may be had of all Booksell: 


ers. 
NOTICE.—Part 895, Now Ready, ary mle 
tree, Rightpence. Also Vol LXIl ae th, 4s. 63. 


Tux INDEX ro Vo. LEIL ts Now Roady; Price Que 
Pewny, post-free, Three-halfpence. 


ff Avi Lerrers to pe App To THe Rivrron oF 
Tue Lowpon Buspar, 884, Strand, W.0. 


ijt We cannot undertake to return rejected mant- 
acripte. 
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